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NOTICE. 


New names constantly added. 


Adelina Patti, 
Sembrich, 
Christine Nilsson, 
Scalchi, 
Trebelli. 
Marie Roze, 
Anna de Bellocca, 
Etelka Gerster, 
Nordica, 
osephine Yorke 
Emilie Ambre 
Emma Thursby, 
Teresa Carrefio, 
Kellogg. Ciara L.—2 
Minnie Hauk, 
Materna, 
Albani, 
Annie Louise Cary, 
Emily Winant, 
Lena Little, 
Murio-Celli. 
Chatterton-Bobhrer, 
Mme. Fernandez, 
Lotta, 
Minnie Palmer, 
Donaldi, 
Marie Louise Dotti, 
Geistinger, 
Fursch-Madi,—s 
Catherine Lewis, 
Zélie de Lussan, 
Blanche Roosevelt, 
Sarah Bernhardt, 
Titus d’ Ernesti, 


Mr.& Mrs.Geo. Henschel, 


Charles M, Schmitz, 
Friedrich von Flotow, 
Franz Lachner, 
Heinrich Marschner, 
Frederick Lax, 
Nestore Calvano, 


William Courtney, 
Josef Staudig], 

Lulu Veling, 

Mrs. Mionie Richards, 
Florence Clinton-Sutro, 


Calixa Lavallec, 
Clarence Eddy, 
Franz Abt, 


Fannie Bloomfield, 

5S. E. Jacobsohn, 

C. Mortimer Wiske. 

J. O. Von Prochazka 
Edvard Grieg, 

Eugene D. Albert 

Lili Lehmann, 

William Candidus, 
Franz Koeisel, 

Franz Rummel, 
Blanche Stone Barton, 
Amy Sherwin. 

Thomas Ryan, 

Achille Errani, 

King Ludwig I I, 

©. Jos. Brambach, 
Henry Schradieck, 
John F. Luther, 
Joha,F, Rhodes. 


Ivan E. Morawski, 
Clara Morris, 

Mary Anderson, 

Sara Jewett, 

Rose Coghlan, 

Chas. R. Thorne, Jr., 
Kate Claxton, 

Maude Granger, 
Fanny Davenport, 
Janauschek, 
Genevieve Ward, 
May Fielding, 

Ellen Montejo, 

Lilian Olcott, 

Louise Gage Courtney, 
Richard Wagner, 
Theodore Thomas, 
Dr. Damrosch, 
Campanini, 

Gua agnini. 
Constantin Sternberg, 
Dengremont, 

Galassi, 

Hans Balatka, 
Arbuckle, 

Liberati, 

Ferranti, 

Anton Rubinstein, 
Del Puente, 

Joseffy. 

Mme. Julia Rive-King, 
Hope Glenn, 

Louis Blumenberg, 
Frank Vander Stucken, 


Ferdinand von Hiller, 
Robert Volkmann, 
Julius Rietz, 

Max Heinrich, 

E. A, Lefebre, 

Ovide Musin, 

Anton Udvardi, 

Alcuin Blum, 

Joseph Koegel, 

Dr. Posé Godoy, 
Carlyle Petersilea, 
Carl Retter, 

George Gemiinder, 
Emil Liebling, 

Van Zandt, 

W. Edward Heimendahl, 
Mme, Clemelli, 

Albert M. Bagby, 

W. Waugh Lauder, 
Mrs. W. 
Hans von Billow, 
Clara Schumann, 
Joachim, 

Samuel $. Sanford, 
Franz Liszt, 
Christine Dossert, 
Dora Henninges. 
A. A, Stanley, 
Ernst Catenhusen, 
Heinrich"Hofmann, 
Charles Fradel. 
Emil Sauer. 
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ots i ween dens New York. 
New York Independent, 
besoat New York Tribune, 
New York Evening Post. 
Boston, Mass, 
Providence, R. 1, 
. Eureka, Ii, 
Vienna, 


We have 


William Mason, 
P. S. Gilmore, 
Neupert, 

Hubert de Blanck, 
Dr. Louis Maas, 
Max Bruch, 

L. G. Gottschalk, 
Antoine de Kontski, 
S. B. Mills, 

E. M. Bowman, 
Otto Bendix, 

W. H. Sherwood 


Stagno. 
bem McCullough, 
lvini, 
ohn T. Raymond, 
ster Wallack, 
McKee Rankin, 
Boucicault, 
Osmund Tearle, 
em Barrett, 


ossi, 
Stuart Robson, 
ames Lewis, 
dwin Booth, 
Max Treuman, 
C. A. ie 
aa: 2 0, 
“ee Ames, 
Marie Litta, 
Emil Scaria! 
ermann Winkelmann, 
Donizetti, 
William W. Gilchrist, 
Ferranti, 
i Brahms, 
eyerbeer, 
Moritz Moszkowski, 
Anna Louise Tanner, 
Filoteo Greco, 
Wilhelm Junck, 
Fannie Hirsch, 
Michael Banner, 
Dr. S. N. Penfield, 
F, W. Riesberg, 
Emmons Hamlin, 
Otto Sutro, 
Car! Faelten, 
Belle Cole, 
Carl Millécker, 
Lowell Mason, 
Georges Bizet, 
ohn A. Broekhoven, 
edgar H. Sherwood, 
Ponchielli, 
Edith Edwards, 
Carrie Hun-King. 
Pauline L’ Allemand, 
Verdi, 
Hummel Monument, 
Hector Berlioz Monument 
Johann Svendsen, 
Anton Dvo 
Saint-Saens. 
Pablo de Sarasate, 


Hans'Richter, 


| deal of its impressiveness to carly and persistent efforts 


OZART, a devout worshipper of Sebastian Bach, 
arranged six of his “ Preludes and Fugues for the 
Well-Tempered Clavecin ” for string quartet. Beethoven 
copied Mozart's transcription. These facts are beyond 
question. Query: Who owns this Bach-Mozart-Beetho- 
ven autograph ? 


T is fortunate for Liszt that he did not survive last 
year, for the following description of his music, 
which appears in a new book, “ The Abbé Liszt,” by 
Raphael de Beaufort, would have surely tortured him to 
death : 


It is worthy of remark that, unlike most composers, Liszt's productions 
are written in 2-4 time, The same remark holds good as regards the key. 
Franz Liszt and Franz Schubert are, it is believed, the only composers who 
wrote their variations in G flat. 





HE deprecators of the ballet forget in their Puritan 
ardor the fact that the graceful motions of men, 
women, and children must be considered as a branch of 
true beauty ; hence dancing will remain in our world as 
long as amusement and material beauty stay upon the 
earth. Ballet dancing, however, is and ought to be 
nothing else than professional dancing, which is as much 
more beautiful and artistic, graceful and refined than 
general dancing as professional work generally is in 
comparison to that of amateurs, 


REDDIE SCHWAB, of the 77mes, 
on “ Fidelio” says: 

Mr. Niemann’'s singing and acting throughout the second act—the only 
one in which /lorestan is interested to an appreciable extent—was, in fact, 
most admirable. 

Right you are, Freddie, as usual. Considering that 
Florestan does not put in an appearance at all in the 
first act of “ Fidelio,” and that the opera has no third 
act, it cannot be denied that the second act is “the only 
one in which FVorestan is interested to an appreciable 
Right you are, Freddie, as usual! 


in his criticism 


extent.” 


HE floral “racket,” which was so flagrant a nuisance 
at the late Italian opera seasons, and is still, though 
to aless extent, in vogue at certain concerts, but which has 
long since been crushed at the Metropoiitan Opera- 
House, is now being boycotted also at Vienna. We 
read in a recent order of Mr. W. Jahnn, the intendant of 
the Vienna Imperial Opera-House, that “wreaths, bou- 
quets and other floral offerings will in future not be 
allowed tobe handed to artists either during the progress 
of the performance or at the close of an act, nor will 
their being carried before the public be permitted at a 
recall of an artist. This order is in force for the regular 
members of the opera-house as well as for ‘ guests.’” 


HE Boston Evening Traveler in last Monday’s edi- 

tion prints nearly a whole column of review of new 
music. This is a rather new proceeding onthe part of a 
daily journal, but we hail it as a good and wholesome 
innovation. The more attention the press of this coun- 
try shal] bestow upon music, the better it will be for the 
cause of the art, and Boston in this regard is a shining 
beacon to the rest of the larger cities of the United 
States. While we are unrelenting in our prosecution of 
the frauds in musical criticism in this country, we are 
just as glad and willing to acknowledge genuine merit 
wherever and whenever it can be found. Mr. G. H. Wil- 
son, the musical editor of the Zrave/er, is doing good 
work in the way of conscientious, trustworthy and able 
musical criticism. 


HE Evangelical Consistory of the Province of Silesia, 

in Prussia, apparently take a different view of the 
subject of music in churches from the one held by the 
Pittsburgh Presbyterian Synod. The former have lately 
published in their organ, the Azrchliches Amtsblatt, 
an order which commands theological students to culti- 
vate and cherish music and that in their curriculum 
vite they shall have to give an account of what has 
been done by them in this direction, or eventually the 
reasons for an absence of musical education must also 
be given. The students also have to produce the testi- 
mony of their respective universities to the fact that they 
have availed themselves of all the opportunities offered 
for the study of music as a science by the university. 
This shows how much importance the Evangelical Con- 
sistory attach to the divine art, as religion’s handmaid. 
The Roman Catholic religion certainly owes a great 


to draw music into its service. That the Pittsburgh 
Presbyterians should banish the art from divine service 
will ever remain a blot on their escutcheon of human 


A QUESTION OF CRITICISM. 


HE vast amount of attention which the daily news- 

papers of the country have paid to the affairs of the 
American or National Opera Company has raised a 
question touching the nature and office of musical criti- 
cism to which we desire to contribute a few thoughts. 
Our readers who have followed the course of this jour- 
nal in the matter will scarcely need to be assured that 
what we say is innocent of even the tinge of malice. 
We have indulged in none of the scandalous tittle-tattle 
which some of the daily newspapers have filled their 
columns with; nor have we ever arrogated to ourselves 
the right to discuss the company's business methods. 
For the former thing we have no taste ; for the latter no 
inclination, The question of wisdom or folly in the 
administration of the company’s affairs is one for its 
management to cudgel their brains over. Like the 
public, we are concerned only with the artistic offerings 
of the company, and in this respect we have spoken our 
mind, careless of whether or not the artists who sang 
were receiving their salaries; whether or not Mrs. 
Fursch-Madi ran against a chair, or any other of the 
numberless items of information that have gone the 
rounds of the press, and of which, on the whole, it may 
be said that they are highly unimportant, if true. 

But, as we have intimated, in the discussion called out 
by all this newspaper publicity one question of real in- 
terest has been mooted. The Evening Post attacked its 
contemporaries for their course with reference to the 
company, and foolishly charged that they had malicious- 
ly assailed and tried to ruin it from the beginning, when 
the notorious fact is that no musical enterprise has ever 
had so much help from the newspaper press as the 
American Opera. The 7rzdune, in a few caustic com- 
ments on the Post's article, made the point that if the 
enterprise was one that deserves to live it must prove 
it by abandoning its desire to be ceaselessly coddled, in- 
vite honest criticism, and be glad of the attention be- 
stowed on it. Now comes a writer in the Boston Post 
and puts in a pleain behalf of the company for the very 
coddling which the 7rzdune thinks is childish and un- 
dignified. He says that one newspaper “might have 
erred with grace on the side of charity,” and that the 
Triéune made an unfair retort because the institution is 
initsinfancy. Then he pleaded for “a leaven of apology” 
in all criticisms of the American Opera. Is this writer 
so shortsighted that he cannot see that the “ leaven of 
apology ” which he wants would sour the whole lump of 
the American Opera Company? Has he forgotten the 
truth-leavened French proverb, Qué s'excuse s’accuse ? 
But the question is a deeper one. It goes to the ethics 
of criticism. Has the critic no duty to the public, none to 
the editor whoemploys him? Does he owe his conscience 
nothing, nor the art whose interests, if he be a true 
critic, he must consistently seek to promote? More 
pertinently still, to the question at issue, is he not in 
justice bound, in addition to other unalterable points of 
view, to accept one that the subject of criticism fixes for 
itself? Apologies, if they are to be made, should be 
made by those who ask the support of the public, not 
by those whose duty it is to discuss public performance. 
Every artist fixes the standard by which he must be 
judged by the manner in which he appears before the 
public. So does the American Opera Company. One 
question which the critic is bound to ask himself is: 
What degree of pretension is there in the announce- 
ment? If the laboring mountain gives birth to a mouse, 
must the critic apologize because the mountain did not 
declare itself to be what it is, only a molehill? Artists 
who make such humiliating claims on the critical writers 
for the press should remember Wagner’s words: “ Blame 
is much more useful to the artist than praise; the musi- 
cian who goes to destruction because he is faulted de- 
sires to perish.” 





THE LISZT METHOD. 


ISZT’S PIANOFORTE METHOD,” so often 
mysteriously hinted at and never published, 
forms again a subject for notices in musical papers. 
Through the kindness of “ K. K.,” under which initials 
is hidden the name of one of the most thorough, trust- 
worthy musicians and old pedagogues in the entire 
United States, we are enabled to give herewith the fol- 
lowing authentic and interesting details about the 
“Liszt Method.” “K. K.” writes to THE MUSICAL 
COURIER: 
This is what I know about it from Julius Schuberth, the publisher, who 
having. invested a great amount of money in the production of Liszt's 
“ Christus’ and other similar works which did not promise a ready sale, 
was by Liszt promised, as an offset, the right of publishing his ‘* Method.” 
Two parts were ready and in the publisher’s hands in the years between 
1860 and 1870. The third and concluding part was in the hands of Countess 
Tanina, a pupil and intimate admirer of Liszt. The relations between 
teacher and pupil being broken (see “‘ Mémoires d’une Cosaque ”’), the third 
and most important part of the ‘“ Method’’ was held back or destroyed. 














intelligence. 





When in Leipsic, in 1876, I called on the firm of Schuberth, in Felixstrasse, 
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and asked for the Liszt manuscript. Two parts were given me for inspec- 
tion, but they were notin Liszt's handwriting, and contained only musical 
examples, without any text. I confess that I was deeply disappointed, as 
far as this mere musical part was concerned. The manuscript began with 
a series of five-finger exercises without any perceptible difference from 
those found in Plaidy or Knorr, the sequel being a waste of paper in the 
notation in full of the fingering in broken common chords in three posi- 
tions of all the different keys. Whatever of superior excellence may be in 
the ‘* Liszt Method" must be concealed in the explanatory text, which I did 
not see, or in the concluding third part. It is my impression, however, 
that if the ‘* Liszt Method” should prove valuable it ought to go through 
the hands of an editor like H. von Biilow, who would doubtless, to the 
detriment of the publisher, but certainly for the benefit of the public, reduce 
the whole amount to one-third of its present bulk, K. K, 





A Letter from Berlin. 
Berit, December 22, 1886. 
ONTHS have passed since the morning of our 
exhilarating walk along Unter den Linden and our little 
farewell breakfast at Sedlemayer’s, when I made you the promise 
of a soon-to-be-forthcoming letter. Here I am at last, and 
without losing time in excusing my long silence—for I am 
brought face to face with the fact that nearly a year has passed 
since the date of my last letter, in which I described Rubin- 
stein's memorable cyclus in Vienna—I proceed at once to ‘* busi- 
ness.” Itshall be, for this time, to speak a word on the Berlin 
season of 1886-7, and to sketch for your readers a general pic- 
ture of what there is ‘‘ going on” musically in this great German 
capital. For the sake of easy oversight I will concoct a regis- 
ter of the more prominent concert enterprises and what they 
offer, from a stack of programs, prospectuses, &c., that lie 
heaped up before me. I hardly know whether it will cause you to 
weep with the sorrowing orto be glad with the rejoicing. Z% 
bien! read the list, and let us see. 
1. Berlin Philharmonic Society. Twelve concerts in two series. Conductors, 
Joachim and Klindworth. 
2. Scharwenka's eight subscription concerts. 
soloists. P 
3 Popular concerts of the Philharmonic Orchestra. Daily, excepting one 
or two nights in the week. Conductor, Franz Mannstiidt and others, 
Sociable. Tables, beer. Gentlemen smoke (except on symphony nights). 
Ladies bring their knitting, but listen with exemplary attentiveness. 

. Concert Haus. Formerly Bilse’s, now Carl Meyder’s London Orchestra. 
Rival institution to the Philharmonic, Here, as there, popular ; novelty, 
composers’ and symphony “ nights.”” 

5. Royal Court Orchestra, Nine concerts ; played in the opera-house, 

6. Quartet. Joachim, de Ahna, Worth, Hausmann. Eight concerts. 

7. Franz Rummel’s Subscription Concerts, Chamber Music. Performance 
of difficult or seldom-heard works. 

8. Dr. Hans Bischoff’s Monday Concerts. Likewise chamber music. 

g. Emil Sauret and Heinrich Griinfeld’s chamber- music concerts (three). 

10. Sing-Academie, Oratorio, &c. Five to seven concerts. 

11. Sternche Gesangverein. Oratorio, &c. Four concerts, 

12. Domchor, consisting of boys and men. Fine. Church music. Two 
concerts. 

13. Karl Klindworth’s chorus, 
thoven’s great ** Missa Sol hy 

14. Siegfried ochs 'she Verein, 
choral works, 

15. Cicilien Verein. 

16. Kotzolt'she and Seiffert’she Gesang Vereine. 
chorus songs @ capella. 

17. Church music. Concerts of the Sophien and Zwilf Apostel church 


choirs. 
18, Wagner Verein and Ton Kiintsler Verein. Frequent soirées, 


Here we have no less than twenty-one enterprises, giving from 
eighty to ninety concerts during the cour se of a season (not count- 
ing some three hundred popular ones by the Meyder and Mann- 
staedt orchestras)—concerts, for the greater part of high artistic 
value, and all well supported by regular subscribers. Then come 
the concertizing virtuosi, the young débutants, the piano and song 
recitalists (organ recitals do not seem to be in vogue), clamoring 
to be heard, succeeding with variable success, but increasing the 
already appalling list of concerts to really abnormal proportions. 

Furthermore, there is the opera, heretofore deserving in many 
respects, Hans von Billow’s cutting titulation, ‘‘ Circus Hiilsen,” 
but, under the new régime of Count Hochberg, destined to be- 
come a first-class and model institution. In a recent editorial you 
have already referred to numerous reforms introduced by the new 
intendant, and the cable has doubtles sbrought you the news of 
his latest, greatest coup, namely, the appointment of Felix Mottl, 
whose acquaintance we made so favorably at Bayreuth last sum- 
mer, and Mr. Deppe, as capelimeisters, in the place of several 
incompetent old fogies who have heretofore reigned so indiffer- 
ently. In the direction of weeding out worthless material from 
the solo personnel of the court theatres and supplanting it with 
better, Count Hochberg has also made a beginning. A recent 
engagement is that of Miss Anna Jiirgens, from the Deutche 
Theatre, for the Schauspielhaus, and rumor has it that Mrs. 
Sucher, of Hamburg, our glorious /so/de at the Biihnenfestspiel, 
is also to be engaged. So, under the new intendant, a new era 
has begun for the Berlin court-opera, and it is not impossible that 
the cry may soon be : “‘ Vienna, look to thy laurels!” 

The operetta and Gesang’s posse are cultivated at no less than 
seven theatres, viz.: Friedrich-Wilhemst, Walhalla, Wallner, 
Bell-Alliance, Central, Kdnigstidt’sches and Stadt Theatre; the 
classic drama at the Schauspielhaus and Deutsche Theatre ; 
French society plays at the Residenz; ballet at the Victoria ; 
modern drama at the Ostend ; at Kroll's, opera during the sum- 
mer months; winter concerts. At present, D'Oyley Carte’s 
** Mikado” Company is playing a highly successful engagement, its 
second one in Berlin, at this theatre. If I add that further 
more, varieté performances are given at five theatres and that café- 
chantants, “ tingel-tangels ” and beer-hall concerts without num- 
ber flourish, it is for the sake of completeness, to show you how 
every taste, from the most refined to the most plebeian, is 
catered to, in a word, to show you how truly cosmopolitan has be- 
come this Berlin of 1886, 


Meyder’s orchestra, Eminent 


New ambitions. Recently performed Bee- 
Oc 1 concerts. 
Two to three concerts of seldom-performed 





Oratorio and smaller choral works. Two concerts. 
Two concerts each of 





Music is studied at fifty-six conservatories and music insti- 
tutes. Those taking the lead, and those most patronized by 
American students, are ‘the Hoch-Schule, Scharwenka’s, Stern’s, 
and Kullak’s. At the Hoch-Schule instruction is imparted by 
the great Joachim to the advanced violin pupils ; then by his 
quartet associates, De Ahna, Wirth and Hausman ; then by men 
like Bargie!l, Hertzogenberg, Haupt, Rudorff, Raif, Barth, 
Schulze, Spitta and others. A noble array of talent accomplish- 
ing a proud work ! 

Scharwenka’s conservatory is frequented by 400 pupils, of 
which some 100 are Americans—authentic figures, directly re- 
ceived by your correspondent from the genial Xaver Scharwenka 
himself. ‘* My best, hardest-working, most talented pupils are 
the Americans.”—X. S. Equally authentic. At this school the 
advanced piano classes are, of course, in charge of the celebrated 
director, while theory is taught by his brother, Phillip Schar- 
wenka, ‘cello by Heinrich Griinfeld, and other branches by 
numerous able assistants. At Stern’s the teachers of wide repu- 
tation are Bussler, Radecke (theory), Ehrlich, Mannstaedt 
(piano), Dienel (organ); at Kullak’s: A. Becker, Kullak, H. 
Urban, Dr. H. Bischoff, George Yiebling, A. Hollander, 
Heinriet Dorn and William Tappert. All excellent institutions. 
You pays your money—the bagetelle of $75 per annum—and you 
takes your choice. However it results, you are pretty certain of 
a bargain. Many American students prefer to take private les- 
sons in lieu of attending a conservatory. Celebrities who are 
available for such; The majority of the preceding; Franz 
Rummel, Moritz Moskowski, Karl Klindworth (also class instruc- 
tion), Professors Haupt and Loeschhorn, Emile Sauret. Terms 
for private lessons by men, standing as these do, at the head of 
their profession, are from eight to fifteen marks per lesson ($2 to $4). 
During my short stay in Berlin, I have heard, among eminent 
soloists, genial, scholarly Eugene D’Albert on several memorable 
occasions; Francis Planté, a Parisian pianist, of wonderful 
ability ; those two delightful specialists, Alfred Griinfeld and 
Vladimir Pachmann ; brilliant, dashing Sophie Menter ; Emile 
Sauret and Heinrich Griinfeld ; Mrs. Amalia Joachim, in several 
song recitals; our pretty and talented young vcountrywoman, 
Armah Seukrah, as well as her sister artiste on the violin, the 
vivacious, bouncing, fiery little Tua. A. Biilow, Beethoven- 
cyclus, Johann Strauss and Richter concerts, and a Johann 
Strauss ball in the winter-garden of the Central Hotel are coming 
events. A pity to treat this interesting material so laconically, 
but I feel duty bound to devote the remainder of space at my dis- 
posal to a patriotic purpose. 

Mr. Carl Feininger, of New York, gave a concert in the Phil- 
harmonic the early part of the season. He had the assistance of 
the Philharmonic orchestra and produced his own compositions. 
Manager Wolff secured the attendance of a good-sized audience, 
which rewarded our ambitious lion-bearder with frequent demon- 
strations of approval. The critics of the Berlin press were also 
there—a set of cold, unfeeling, bad men. With the one single 
exception, quoted in a recent number of THE MusIcAL Courier, 
they cruelly, unanimously ‘‘sat down” upon our audacious but 
striving countryman. Carl, however, in spite of the fiendish thor- 
oughness with which his annihilation was attempted, does not con- 
sider himself ‘‘ squelched,” and takes (rightfully) comfort from the 
fact that a wide divergency of opinion regarding essential points 
existed in the criticisms of his would-be slayers. So, for example, 
Mr. A. wrote: ‘‘ Form, but no invention ;” Mr. B.: ‘* Inven- 
tion good, but no form ;” Mr. C.: “ No talent ; instrumentation 
vile ; out-Berliozed Berlioz ; no logical development of a few domi- 
nant ideas ; like a pot-pourri from a string of unknown operas ;” 
Mr. D.: ‘‘ Decidedly gifted; instrumentates very cleverly, but, but,” 
&c. On one point, however, all critics seemed to agree, namely, 
as to the fine musicianship of Mr. Feininger, his high aim and 
the seriousness of his music. Friend Hamlet is still in Berlin, 
composing new works and planning a second attack in the near 
future. May he take the fort ! Ever faithfully yours, 

H. WoeELLHAF. 








Mr. Guilford’s Theory. 


R. C. C. GUILFORD, of Boston, has devised and 
sketched the following novel and original theory 
for the simplification of the study of harmony in accord- 
ance with his views. 
His explanation of the chart below is given in his 
article, which we herewith publish : 


lf a child was forced to commit to memory the definition 
of all the words in Webster’s Dictionary before receiving any 
language lessons, the method would be equivalent to that ordi- 
narily pursued in giving instruction in harmony. The crude 
chart given below is intended only as a suggestion to those wish- 
ing to use a different method from the Webster Dictionary one. 

An octave is divided into twelve nearly equal portions, called 
half-steps. Counting all the keys, inclusive, the replicate or 
octave of any given key will be thirteen and the half-steps will 
form a chromatic scale. The chart shows what degrees of the 
chromatic scale are used to form the minor and major scales. 

The major scale may be divided into three-toned scales, which are 
major if they contain three whole steps: C,d,e, F, g, a, G, a, b, 
and minor if they contain one whole and one half-step; D, e, f. 
E, f,.g, A, b, c, B, c, d. Major and minor Threes (thirds) are 
formed by combining the first and third degrees of the three-toned 
scales. A major Five is formed by adding a complementary 
minor Three to a major Three, and a minor Five by adding 
a major toa minor Three, Combining two minor Threes forms 
a diminished Five. A minor Three added to a major Five forms 





a major Seven, and a minor Three added to a minor Five forms 
a minor Seven. The chart shows what degrees of the major scale 
are used to form the different Fives and Sevens. 

A chord is not satisfactory to the ear unless it is symmetrical 
Contrast and balance are both requisite. The diminished Five 
has no contrast, being formed of minor Threes. The Sevens are 
out of balance, being formed of three Threes. The major and 
minor Fives are satisfactory and must follow amy other chord 
formation before a close can be reached. 

The tonality (scale) of a chord is indicated by the major Three 
In the minor Five, A-c-e, the major (c-e) shows that the Five 
belongs to C major; hence the scale of A minor is said to be 
relative to C major. 

Every composition is written in some one scale or key. 
plain melody, like a hymn tune, without modulations the 
for accompaniment” will apply. Write the scale degrees above 
the melody, as in the following example from ‘‘Old Hundred,” 
key of G: 


In a 
rule 


as 


1 1 7 6 5 1 2 
g, g, fg, e, d, gs a, b. 
I I v Iv I I v I 
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If we accompany 6 by II. we should avoid faulty parallels where 
V. follows IV. in the bass. When II. is followed by V. a minor 
Seven can be used on II., and when V. is followed by I. a major 
Seven can be used on V. 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 
tect cman 

....]t is stated in German papers that Herr Richard Pohl, 
the eminent German musical critic of progressive tendencies, is 
about to publish a novel dealing with the present state of matters 
musical in the Fatherland. 

....Camille Saint-Saéns has called the attention of the 
French Academy to a question of some importance, 7. ¢., the im- 
perfection and unreliability of the metronome now used by mu- 
sicians, and the necessity of deciding on a ‘‘ normal metronome ” 
mathematically and uniformly constructed. 

....A statue of the popular Russian composer, Glinka, 
was unveiled on November 27 at Smolensk, in the vicinity of 
which town the composer was born. The day of unveiling 
likewise coincided with the fiftieth anniversary of the first per- 
formance of Glinka’s celebrated national opera, ‘“‘ The Life for 
the Czar.” 

....Joseph Joachim has expressed his highly favorable 
opinion on the tuning mechanism for violins and other stringed 
instruments invented by Mr. Albert, the French engineer, who is 
now exhibiting this invention through Germany and Austria, as 
applied to a violin emanating from the firm of Messrs. Gaud & 
Bernardel, of Paris. 

....Mr. James Sully, the eminent writer on the science of 
mind, has been investigating the question of the early develop- 
ment of musical talent among composers. He finds that out of 
thirty names selected for examination, eighteen unquestionably 
reached eminence under twenty-five, or in all twenty-two under 
thirty ; leaving eight who attained fame after thirty. Thus 
about three-fifths of the illustrious names in the history of music 
came into possession of their full intellectual heritage on, or soon 
after, attaining their majority. 

....From Australia we have received news of the active 
interest shown in the cause of musical education in the English 
colonies. It appears that some time ago the Hon, Francis Or- 
mond, a gentleman whose generosity has been made manifest on 
many occasions in his own colony of Victoria, offered to give a 
sum of $100,000 for the advancement of music in that colony, 
Professor Ives, who holds the music chair in the University of 
Adelaide, at once gave it as his opinion that instead of creating 
another music chair in Australia, the interests of the art would 
be best served by founding a conservatoire. Opinions being 
divided, Sir George Macfarren was appealed to, and in a letter to 
Professor Ives he thoroughly indorses his opinion. We may 
hope, therefore, that those in authority will see the desirability of 
acting upon a proposition so earnestly supported by one whose 
many years of experience should entitle him to speak with the 
utmost confidence on the subject, 
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SULLIVAN AND TENNYSON.—One of the features of the 
jubilee year will, 1 believe, be a ‘* Jubilee Ode,” written by Lord 
Tennyson, and (despite all reports to the contrary) in all proba- 
bility set to music by Sir Arthur Sullivan. Both have been ‘* com- 
manded" to do the work by the Queen, and both will, of course, 
hasten to obey the royal wish. The Ode will be of a quasi-relig- 
ious character, for it will form part of the special service which the 
sovereign will attend at Westminster Abbey on June 20. Nobody, 
however, expects very much of the ‘‘ Ode,” as pieces written to 
order are rarely great works. —London Figaro. 


GOUNOD.—Gounod has just set to music a song written 
expressly for him by Bret Harte. It had for some time been the 
wish of both the French maestro and the American author to 
unite in such a composition, and the result is eminently success- 
ful. In the new song Mr. Harte has remained faithful to his 
California leanings. It is called the *‘ Bells of Monterey,” and Mr. 
Gounod has expressed himself as delighted with it. It is shortly 
to be published in London. 

Cuipp.—The death is announced of the well-known Eng- 
lish organist and musician, Dr. E. T. Chipp, for many years the 
esteemed organist of Ely Cathedral. Dr. Chipp had been for 
some time past in failing health, and since the middle of Septem- 
ber had been seeking restoration in rest and change. During the 
first week of December he left England for the South of France, 
and had reached Nice, where he suddenly expired in the early 
morning of the 17th ult., tothe great grief of his family and a 
large circle of friends. Dr. Chipp’s eminent abilities placed him 
in the first rank of organists, and his loss will be widely deplored. 
As a composer Dr. Chipp did not excel, for although his organ 
pieces and his music for church service are held in high respect, 
neither of his larger compositions, ‘‘ Job" and ‘* Naomi,” at- 
tained any great success. Dr. Chipp was sixty-three years old, 
and was a son of the once eminent kettle-drum player (the player 
of the ‘* Tower drums”) and harpist, who died in 1870 at the 
ripe old age of seventy-seven. Dr. Chipp was an excellent vio- 
linist, and he played as such in the Queen's private band, and 
also at the Royal Italian Opera and the Philharmonic and the 
Sacred Harmonic societies’ concerts. He had been organist at 
Ely Cathedral for just twenty years. 


ELSON.—Mr. Louis.C, Elson, the Boston critic and musi- 
cian, is eminently successful this season with his lectures at the 
New England Conservatory of Music. The one on ‘“‘ Scotch 
Song” made a great hit, and so did that on ‘‘German Folk- 
songs,” in which Mr. Elson described the customs and manners 
of the Minnesingers; their work in founding a truly German 
Volkslied ; the prosaic style of the Meistersingers—their contests, 
laws, &c., the life of Hans Sachs, and sang with his exquisite 
and cultured baritone voice some of the original old minne-songs. 
In the lecture on Russian and Polish composers Mr. Elson, after 
noting two facts, that the songs of the great composers of the 
North have the characteristics of the folk songs, but are cast in 
more artistic forms, and that the Northern composers have also 
been affected by German influence, went on to say : 

Even in days long past Russia gave a royal welcome to foreign music. 
Rubinstein, the giant of living composers of the North, is by many ranked as 
Chopin, perhaps the best known of Northern 
composers, is t!e only one who made a place for himself among the masters 
His songs, although little known, are 
yet the most characteristic of all his compositions, The great composers of 
Scandinavia and Russia are equally influential in molding modern taste, 


the greatest living composer. 


purely by his pianoforte compositions. 


drawing their inspiration from the same sources, German education and 
native music. Kjerulf began his studies in composition at thirty-three years 
of age, and even then studied but little. His music possesses remarkable 
Tschaikowski, a pupil of Rubinstein, often used Russian effects 
His tem- 
The dreamy sadness and the fiery exalta- 


sweetness. 
in his music, frequently introducing Russian dances and rhythms. 
perament is thoroughly Slavonic. 
tion which by turns appear in the works of such typical composers as Rubin- 
stein, Grieg or Chopin, show how much beauty and originality this field has 
The lecturer expressed his belief that the time 
will come when there will be but two chief influences in musical creation— 
vehemence of the Latin races, and the plaintive sweetness of Northern peo- 
ple ; that there will come a composer who will understand how to use these 
materials more thoroughly, who will combine the melodic power of folk 


to offer to the musical world. 


music with the classic forms demanded by the cultured musician ; and that 
the music of the North will have a high place of honor in forming the music 
of the world. 

WILKE.—A young lady, Miss “ Catarina,” gives the fol- 
lowing glowing description of Hubert Wilke in the San Francisco 
Music and Drama ; 

It is little wonder so many girls from fifteen to fifty become suddenly 
Take, for example, Hubert Wilke in the 

What maiden's heart—yea, woman's heart, widow and ma- 
has not stirred a trifle quicker as its owner grows more and 
Combining at once the daring and abandon of the 
gypsy, the supple strength and grace that designate the form of an Apollo, 


enamored of actors on the stage. 
* Ratcatcher.”’ 
tron inclusive 

more interested in him? 


the flash of merriment from his radiant eyes, the gleam from his pearly 
teeth, the simile indicative of the soul within, chasing from his perfect face 
the gloom and disappointment of the previous moment, render him irresist- 
ible, And then his voice, with its tender pathos, fitted for the lullaby of an 
angel, swelling in grand crescendo to the mighty vibration of a Jupiter, 
liquid, pure, soul-subduing, yet withal grand, inspiring, harmonious. But 
stay! I had forgotten this outburst was to bear a woman's signature, and 
suggests one of the many from “ fifteen to fifty.” 


GrRovE.—Sir George Grove, writing in the London 77mes, 
finds fault with the way in which chorus, conductor and soloists 
are seated in an oratorio performance. Modern oratorios are 
essentially dramatic; the soloists converse with the chorus, and 
the various parts in the chorus with each other, Yet the soloists 
have their backs to the chorus, and the chorus is often split in 
two by the band. Says Sir George : 

Those whv were happy enough to hear Schumann's “ Faust"’ at the Bonn 


Festival in 1872, and to see the slight but most suggestive motion and gesture 
with which Stockhausen addressed the ** Three Queens of Heaven,” in 


Schumann's noble and touching strain, as if they were (what Goethe's words 
imply they are) in the air before him, will have seen the perfection of con- 
cert singing—not acting, but a certain sufficient recognition of the situation 
inplied in the words. Why should not this refinement be carried out into 
all the departments of a performance ? 

GEORGE ELIOT.—Pretending to know about music, and 
to follow and grasp at a first hearing the complex creations of 
modern orchestral composers, is a fashionable fault. George 
Eliot, the great authoress, was, it appears, not free from it. A 
correspondent of the A/usical World says : 

The writer knew herand has sat next her at more than one performance of 
chamber music. She listened absolutely with the air of knowing everything 
beforehand ; but it was evident from her remarks afterward that she looked 
on music not as a pleasure in itself, but as a branch of knowledge interesting 
from its effect on the human mind. It was one of the minor defects of both 
this remarkable woman and her husband that they were too fond of meddling 
with what they did not understand. In musical matters this often led to 
ludicrous scenes. Someone besides the writer may recollect Lewes’s behavior 
at the first rehearsal of Brahms’s C minor symphony in London, at the 
Academy concert-room, Joachim conducting. To look at him a stranger 
would have thought him a real, professional musician, in easy and almost 
boisterous enjoyment of that new and complicated work, and it was not till 
he ostentatiously beat time utterly wrong that that idea was dispelled, and 
he was proved to be only a very busy member of the great army of amateurs. 

THE CROWN PRINCE ON “PARSIFAL.”—The Adige- 
meine Musik Zeitung has been advised of an opinion on ‘‘ Parsi- 
fal,” which the German Crown Prince during his last visit to Wei- 
mar had communicated to Hofkapellmeister Lassen and Koncert- 
meister Halir, after the court concert given in honor of the 
marriage of Princess Elizabeth. After having spoken of the work 
in general in the highest terms, the Crown Prince added that the 
second act was still somewhat unintelligible to him, but that he 
knew of nothing more overpowering than the first and third acts ; 
that to him this music was the most ‘ captivating ” that he had 
ever heard, and that he desired to see the performance of ‘‘ Par- 
sifal” in Bayreuth. The artists whom he had thus addressed were 
completely surprised at the warmth with which the Crown Prince, 
who is generally supposed to take very little interest in musical 
matters, expressed his feelings for Wagner and his works. 


PARKER.—Mr. George J. Parker, the well and favorably 
known Boston tenor, called at the office of THe Musica. 
Courter last Friday afternoon, incidental to his return to Bos- 
ton from Philadelphia and Wilmington, where he had been sing- 
ing in oratorio with his wonted success. 

NIEMANN.—Albert Niemann, the great tenor of the Me- 
tropolitan Opera-House, quite recently lost his mother, who died 
in Germany at the ripe old age of ninety-one years. We tender 
to him our sincerest condolence in his bereavement. 


OTTEN.—Mr. Joseph Otten, the conductor of the St. 
Louis Choral Society, called on us last week previous to his de- 
parture for Germany, which took place last Saturday. Mr. Otten 
intends to be absent from his post until October next, and will 
spend most of his time in Berlin and Vienna, Mr. Egmont 
Fréllich will take Mr. Otten’s place as director of the Choral So- 
ciety during the latter’s absence, 


REEVES.—Mr. Sims Reeves has, I hear, undertaken a 
concert tour in Australia next winter. But whether he is able to 
fulfil the engagement or not will, I expect, depend very much 
upon the state of the eminent tenor’s health. Next winter Mr. 
Sims Reeves will be sixty-five, at which age even a robust man 
might reasonably hesitate to begin practically a new professional 
life in the antipodes.—Zondon Figaro. 


GOTZE.—Emil Gitze, the great Cologne tenor, is not only 
an adept in the culture of the human voice, but also in the art of 
warbling like the birds of the forest. He imitates to perfection 
the notes of all the feathered tribe without twitching his lips, or, 
indeed, moving a muscle of his face, preserving all the while a 
look of perfect indifference, as though the matter did not con- 
cern him in the least. In short, just as the world abounds in 
ventriloquists, so Gétze belongs to the much more select circle 
of—ventrosibilants. The other evening he entertained a party of 
artists, and Mrs. Wolter, the tragedian, who was present, loudly 
applauded the performance. The next day Gétze visited a toy 
shop and asked to be shown‘a few ‘‘ speaking dolls.” No sooner 
had he touched one of the figures on the critical spot than to 
everyone’s amazement it did not scream like a baby, but sang 
like a canary. The wonder increased when he snatched up 
another puppet, representing a clown, which gave out a note like 
that of a quail. In this way he tock up all the dolls in turn, 
until the shopman began to think the unknown customer was a 
sorcerer, and he was considerably relieved when Gétze told who 
he was. 











Messrs, Novello, Ewer & Co., of No. 129 Fifth-ave., 
this city, have just sent out a circular inviting subscription to 
Mr. H. E. Krehbiel’s ** Review of the New York Musical Season 
of 1886-7.” In it they say: 

The book will be uniform in style with Mr. Krehbiel's ‘* Review” of last 
year, which was received with many expressions of favor by the press and 
public, Like that volume, the forthcoming “* Review” will contain a record 
of all the musical occurrences of the season worthy of mention on the score 
of artistic significance. 

Important and new itions will be di d, operatic casts will be 
set forth, and programs be given in full. An introductory chapter will 
review the season as a whole and consider its scope, and a copious index will 

appended to facili - oanel 
Mr. Krehbiel’s name, we believe, will be ni 





ion 





dasag of the 





trustworthiness of the record and the strict impartiality of the critical por- 
tion of the book, which, as before, will be devoted more to compositions than 
to their performance. 

The price of the book, whose publication, in view of the money and labor 
involved in its preparation, is made contingent on the reception of a sufficient 
number of subscriptions to assure the expense of printing and binding, will 





be $1.50 to subscribers, 











HOME NEWS. 





——Mr. Emil Agramonte’s fourth matinee may be at- 
tended at Chickering Hall this afternoon. 

——Mrs. Pauline L’Allemand, of the National Opera 

Company, and Ovide Musin, the distinguished violinist, will ap- 
pear in a concert at Washington, D. C., to-night. 
The New York Philharmonic Club is engaged to play 
every Tuesday afternoon at the palatial residence of Mr. Wm. K. 
Vanderbilt. Several of these matinees of chamber music have 
already taken place, and it is a good sign of the growing interest 
in music in this city that our rich citizens and amateurs are ready 
to support institutions of the intrinsic merit of that of the Phil- 
harmonic Club. 

——tThe third concert given by the Philharmonic Society 
of Brooklyn this season occurs at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music on Saturday evening next. It will be preceded on Friday 
afternoon by the usual public rehearsal. The program for both 
performances includes Mozart’s G minor symphony, Schumann's 
symphony No. 2, in C major, and Rubinstein’s piano concerto 
No. 4, in D minor, with Mr. Joseffy as the pianist. 

——The second act of “Erminie,” with the full cast, a 

ballet divertissement, led by Mrs. Cavalazzi; ‘‘ A Double Les- 
son,” with Rosina Vokes and her company; the courtship 
scenes from ‘* The Hunchback,” by Mr. N. C. Goodwin and 
Miss Clayton ; a scene from ‘‘ Investigation,” by Mr. Harrigan 
and his company ; music, vocal and instrumental, by Mr. Aron- 
son’s band, the Hungarian Band, Miss Lehmann, Adolph Rob- 
inson and Walter Damrosch, and recitations by Georgia Cay- 
van, R. B. Mantell, Mr. Dockstader and others will comprise 
the program of the Actors’ Fund benefit at the Casino to-morrow 
afternoon. 
Ovide Musin, the favorite violinist, will give a concert 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music on next Tuesday night, when 
he will have the assistance of Mrs. Zelia Trebelli, the distin- 
guished contralto, and of Anton Seidl, the great conductor of 
the Metropolitan Opera-House, who will wield the baton over his 
full orchestral forces. The program to be interpreted on this oc- 
casion is made up as follows : 








Symphony No. 7, 1m A, op. 92.......-++ ePoccenesoccesone eeccccce Beethoven 
Orchestra, 
Concerto for violin.... ...... erecccee © ercesceccco + ++ee Mendelssohn 
Ovide Musin. 
Funeral March, “ Die Gétterdimmerung”’..... eee cccecce ercances ++» Wagner 
Orchestra. 

a,**O rest in the Lord,” “* Elijah”......... 05900000. ca6ncceccese eee 
4, “* Vieni che poi sereno,”’ ** Semiramis ”’..............+0++ ed esengvovas Gluck 
Mrs. Zelia Trebelli. 

Fantasie brilliante, ‘‘ Othello”’........ ee rcves oageee magoncecoocen eoteg Ernst 
Ovide Musin. 

s* Mazeppa,” symphonic poem......... Oeccesevoawasece Ceece veces vases . Liszt 
Orchestra. 


——The recommendation made by Governor Ames, of 
Massachusetts, in his inaugural Message concerning the study of 
music in the public schools of that State, opens up a most impor- 
tant educational issue. The study of music has practically be- 
come a recognized element in the educational system of the State, 
but so gradually has this result been brought about that, quite 
naturally, there is at present almost an entire lack of systematic 
work in this class of studies in the public schools, and a conse- 
quent loss of benefit to the scholars is inevitable. Just how far 
the State should go in this department of education is, of course, 
a matter for careful consideration ; but it cannot be denied that 
whatever is done in this line of study should be upon some gen- 
erally recognized plan and with some well-defined object in view. 
All who are familiar with the subject of musical instruction know that 
education in this art is gained at a very great expense, and that a 
very large proportion of students obtain small results for the time 
and money expended. That the citizens of Massachusetts annually 
pay,as individuals, for valueless instruction in music an amount suffi- 
cient to establish and maintain a thoroughly equipped State insti- 
tution for this branch of education is a proposition the truth of 
which can be easily proven by anyone who is disposed to study 
this subject. If the State shall go no further than to provide a 
course of study by which a supply of teachers may be had who 
are competent to so conduct this branch of education in the pub- 
lic schools of the State that the graduates shall be able to read 
and sing music correctly at sight, an advance will be made in the 
educational interests of Massachusetts which will be of almost in- 
calculable value to future generations. The thanks of the parents 
and music-lovers of Massachusetts are due to Governor Ames for 
taking the initiative in this important matter, and it is to be hoped 
that the subject will have an early consideration by the Legisla- 
ture, and that the same liberality will be shown in meeting any 
demand that may appear to exist as has formerly characterized 
legislative action in Massachusetts upon all other educational pro- 
positions. 

The recital given yesterday afternoon by the pupils 
of Edgar H. Sherwood proved most enjoyable. Miss Minnie 
A. Pratt played first.a double number consisting of “ Greet- 
ings,” by William H. Sherwood, and S. B. Milis’s gavotte in 
D minor, op. 31. Miss Pratt’s performance was characterized 
by a precision of touch and delicacy in shading which would 
have done credit to a professional musician. Miss C. Louise 
Woodward followed Miss Pratt, playing Wollenhaupt’s ‘‘ Valse 
Styrienne,” a composition abounding in delicate runs and cres- 
cendo passages, which were carefully executed. The third piano 
number was Miss Ella G. King’s, and included a “ Balladioa,” 
by Helmburger, and "Merry Skaters,” a walts by Beuter, in 
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which the slow and somewhat sad song was pleasantly relieved 
by the effect of the light dance music. 

Miss May J, Rogers played Wilson G, Smith’s ‘* Mazurka a la 
Hongroise,” and later on executed Mason’s ‘‘Silver Spring.” 
Her best work was in the latter number, when the sweet theme of 
the composition was always well defined amid the profusion of 
variegating runs, trills and arpeggios. Perhaps the gem of the 
piano performances was that of little Miss Minnie Maud Mur- 
doff, who played Gottschalk’s fantasia on the music of Verdi’s 
prison scene in ‘Il Trovatore,” Her execution was masculine 
in its firmness and power, and her interpretation truthful and in- 
teresting in a high degree. Mr. Sherwood’s pupils show the 
effects of a good season’s careful training and patient work, for 
which both teacher and pupil are to be congratulated. 

Of the vocalists Miss Frances E. Rogers sang first, her selec- 
tion being ‘‘ A Twilight Fancy,” by Molloy, Later on she sang 
Torry’s ‘‘ Waiting Heart,” accompanied by a violin. obligato by 
Mr. Sherwood. She also sang the concluding number of the 
program, Mr. Sherwood’s charming love song, ‘‘ When I Dream 
of Thee.” She was in excellent voice, and the effect of her per- 
formances was greatly enhanced by the distinctness with which 
she uttered her words, Miss Mae H, Woodward and E. G. 
Frail sang Lucantoni’s duet, ‘‘ The Reconciliation.” Mr. Frail’s 
name belies his voice, for he is a robust tenor of considerable 
power and sweetness, and blended admirably with Miss Wood- 
ward’s fresh soprano. The latter sang a solo later on, ‘‘ Love 
May Come To-morrow,” by Berg. The composition is quite 
elaborate, abounding in turns and trills, which were exquisitely 
executed. The song fitted the voice exactly, and Miss Wood- 
ward never sang more pleasingly. 

Mr. Sherwood announces that, beginning with the first Wed- 
nesday in February there will be given a series of recitals by in- 
dividual piano pupils, who will be assisted by vocalists and others. 
The first program will be interpreted by Miss Pratt. Admis- 
sion will be by invitation issued by the pupil giving the recital,— 
Rochester Morning Herald, January 13. 

The Amphion Society held a special meeting Satur- 
day evening in their club rooms on Division-ave., in the East- 
ern District of Brooklyn, to consider the proposition to erect a 
new music-hall in that part of thecity. The society is composed 
principally of the prominent business men and residents of the 
Eastern District, and has secured a piece of ground at Bedford- 
ave. and South Ninth-st., with a frontage of 75 feet on Bedford- 
ave, and 25 feet on Ninth-st., with a depth of 148 feet. It was 
decided to erect the building at a cost of $150,000. Bonds far 
that amount will be issued, bearing 5 percent. interest. The 
project meets with much approval from the many musical socie- 
ties, who now find difficulty in securing accommodation, The 
new hall will also be used for dramatic purposes. It will have a 
seating capacity of 2,500. A large sum has already been sub- 
scribed, and there is every reason to believe that the project will 
be carried through, 

Antonio E, Terry, the young Cuban millionaire, has 
given George Jardine & Son an order for a $10,000 organ for the 
cathedral in Cienfuegos, Cuba. Messrs. Jardine & Son are also 
erecting large organs in Baltimore and Philadelphia, and are very 
busy. The electric connection between the grand and chancel 
organs in St. George’s Church is a complete success and is used 
regularly. Mr. Bierck, the organist, is now preparing a concert 
to display the extraordinary effects he can produce with both 
organs at his command. 

——Route of the Mendelssohn Quintet Club : To-morrow, 
Athens, Ga.; 21, Atlanta; 22, Milledgeville; 24, Macon; 25, 
Savannah ; 26, Thomasville; 27, Albany; 28, Americus; 29, 
Eufala, Ala.; 31, Columbus, Ga. The club is meeting with the 
greatest success in the South, Large and enthusiastic houses 
are greeting it everywhere, and the Southern press is giving it 
excellent notices and criticisms. 

Two cables : 

Beruw, Janvary 17.—During a performance of Wagner’s opera “ Ri 
enzi” at the Stadt Theatre, at Berlin, the tenor, Heinrich Vogl, was acci- 
dently stabbed in the chest with a dagger. He bled profusely, but carried 
through his role. He is recovering. 

Mrs. Sembrich has been appointed singer to the Emperor and Empress of 
Germany. 

——The Boston Home Fournal since the change of its 
form must be placed among the leading weekly literary produc- 
tions of the country. In its musical department an able critic, 
Mr. C, L, Capen, does justice to the many musical events of 
musical Boston. 

——The choir of the Emmanuel Baptist Church, at Albany, 
N. Y., under the direction of Mr. F. P. Denison, will give J. 
Benedict's cantata ‘'St. Cecilia” some time in May. About 
one hundred singers and orchestra will participate. 

——tThe once famous creator of “Shoo Fly,” T. M. 
Hengler, of the well-known Delehanty & Hengler, is dying of 
consumption at his home on Long Island. Delehanty died of 
the same disease several years ago. 

——Mr. Carl G. Schmidt, organist and choirmaster at St. 
Paul’s Episcopal. Church, Albany, N. Y., will retire from his 
position in June to finish his musical studies in Europe. 
_——All. the drummers of the drum-corps of the Baltimore 
Light Infantry were court-martialed last week for striking—not 
the drum-head, but for higher pay. 

+—The National Opera Company are appearing in 
Providenee, R. I., and other New England cities, this week. 
~=——The Meiggs sisters gave a successful concert in 
Albany, N. Y., last week. 





The First Presbyterian Church, corner of Fifth-ave. 
and Eleventh-st., wants a $10,000 organ. It has advertised for 
bids. 

—tThe first of the four historical pianoforte recitals 
announced by Mr. A. Victor Benham was given at Steinway 
Hall last Monday afternoon, when, probably on account of the 
rain, the audience was a rather small one. The following was the 
program interpreted on this occasion : 
eee Se fugue, f Bach (1685—1750) 
” Har ious Blacksmith ’’............+.-++ sheowseg se . Handel (1685— 1759) 
Theme con variations, in C minor.. ...... Haydn (1732—1809) 


Fantasie, in C minor, 

Marche, “ Alla Turca”’ (A major sonaeed Mozart (1756—1789) 
Sonata, op. 27, No. 2 (** Moonlight”’) (1801) 
Sonata, op. 53 (“* Aurora ”’) (1803) 

Sonata, op. 57 (‘* Appassionata "’) (1804) 


Critical reference to these recitals will be made after the comple- 
tion of the series, 


Audran’s latest comic opera, or at least a highly diluted 
version of the same, was given at the Star Theatre last Monday 
night before an audience consisting mainly of the usual first- 
nighters. ‘‘ Indiana” has not much of a plot, and Mr. Farnie’s 
handling of the tender plant has been so unmerciful that this 
Americanized English version can only be enjoyed in Philadelphia 
where the piece is said to have ‘‘ caught on.” For New York’s 
taste the whole dialogue, puns and all, is a trifle too uncouth and 
certainly neither witty nor interesting enough. The music, like 
most of Audran’s, has some sprightly and, in the second act; even 
some beautiful moments, but its interpretation on Monday night 
was vocally, and more especially in the orchestra, so bad as to 
defy all attempts at enjoyment. Among the forces of Mr. 
McCaull that appeared on this occasion were Misses Lily Post, 
Annie Meyers, Adine Drew, Mrs. Laura Joyce Bell and Messrs. 
Digby Bell, E. W. Hoff, Ellis Ryse and H. A. Cripps. 





t ee $s . Beethoven (1770—1827) 








Opera in German. 


NOTHER glorious performance of “ Tristan und 
Isolde” was given last Wednesday night. The Metropolitan 
Opera-House was crowded from pit to dome, and a thoroughly en- 
thusiastic and attentive audience bore testimony to the fact that 
Wagner’s chefd'auvre is the greatest success opera in German has 
so far achieved inthis country. Lilli Lehmann fairly outdid herself 
in her grand rendering of the role of /so/de,and Niemann, though 
not in the best of voice, was admirable, as always, in the part of 
Tristan. If there is anything we would like to see changed in 
the interpretations of this work that are at present being given it 
is Miss Brandt’s somewhat exaggerated, nervous and unseeming 
delineation of the lovely and innocent character of Brangdne, who 
is merely a young friend attached by family connection and circum- 
stances to /so/de and who acts the part of a friend, not that of a 
schemer. Next to her it is Mr, Robinson who makes the most glar- 
ing mistake in his conception of the partof Xurwena/. The latter 
is an o/d attendant and servant, who has the true, unselfish, but 
gruff friendship and love of a Newfoundland dog for his master, 
while Robinson plays him with a mannerism and a sweet-scented 
slavishness that are truly nauseating. 

Outside of these misconceptions the music-drama moves along 
with much power and an attention to detail and nice working 
out in the orchestra which are truly enjoyable. 

The revival of Beethoven's only opera, ‘‘ Fidelio,” which 
took place last Friday night, also was attended with much 
financial and artistic success. The work was for the first time 
in a long while given in a manner worthy of its great musical 
value and significance, and the public were not slow in appreciat- 
ing this and showing their powers of discrimination by enthu- 
siastic, but judicious, approval, as betokened in the redemand of 
the beautifully sung, fine quartet in the first act and the tremen- 
dous applause bestowed on the glorious rendering of the third 
“‘Leonore” Overture, under Anton Seidl, during the change 
of scene in the second act. The ‘‘ Fidelio” overture 
preceded the opera as usual, but neither the first (which has never 
been played here) nor the second overture was rendered on this 
occasion, so that our contemporary, the Sux, which says that the 
different overtures were played before their respective acts, 
simply makes one of its many nonsensical statements. The opera 
should have four acts to make the Sum’s assertion possible. 

Miss Brandt was excellent as Zeonore (‘‘ Fidelio”), and there 
is no doubt that this is really her best role. We are, alike with 
her, somewhat astonished that it should be taken from her, even 
if Mr. Niemann prefers Miss Lehmann for his partner in the 
second act. It is said that the latter fact had as much to do with 
the nervousness which caused such a sure artist as Miss Brandt 
to miss her entrance in the great duet with Florestan, as the dis- 
turbance and shout of laughter which shortly prior to it had 
emanated from one of the boxes. Howsoever that may be, the 
latter was nothing but one of frequent and repeated demonsta- 
tions of ill-breeding which our parvenu aristocracy (?) is bound 
to continuously commit, in spite of the remonstrances of the pub- 
lic press and the hissing of the cultivated part of the audiences. 
THE MUSICAL CouRIER has many times raised its voice against 
these exhibitions of shoddyism, but we suppose that nothing 
short of a public castigation would stop certain persons from 
letting all the world know that they are not /adies, but simply 
rich women. 

Niemann was highly dramatic as Florestan, Mrs. Seidl-Krauss 
was charming as usual as Marcel/ina, Robinson, though very 
energetic as Pisarro, had not enough voice left for the part, and 
Fischer was a very satisfactory Rocco. 

On Saturday afternoon ‘' Merlin,” and on Monday night of 





this week ‘‘ Lohengrin” was repeated before crowded houses. 
To-night ‘' Fidelio” will again be given, with Miss Lehmann as 
Leonore. Friday night ‘‘ Die Meistersinger” will be revived, 
and ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde” may be attended at the Saturday 
matinee. 





Philharmonic Society. 
HE third public rehearsal and concert of the Phil- 
harmonic Society, which were given at the Metropolitan 
Opera-House on last Friday afternoon and Saturday evening re- 
spectively, although both well attended, showed so'.e falling off 
in the size of the audiences, possibly due this time to the again 
rather tiresome character of the program. 

Outside of that loveliest of all musical torsos, Schubert’s un- 
finished symphony in B minor, nothing of particular beauty or at- 
tractiveness was rendered on this gccasion. We do not except 
from this stricture even the new symphony in E minor, by 
Johannes Brahms, for on a repeated hearing and in a technically 
very finished rendering we find in it little to commend the work 
to the attention of a music-loving public. 

The first movement is strung together in a skillful manner out 
of a number of minute and most unimportant little themes, none 
of which would separately be of sufficient stamina to stand the 
broad symphonic thematic treatment which we expected from the 
composer upon whom the mantle of Beethoven has been said to 
have fallen. The movement is simply more or less interesting 
musical mosaic-work with enough rhythmic variety in it to keep 
it from flagging. The orchestration is, like most of Brahms’s, of a 
certain sameness, rather thick and of india-rubber-like stickiness, 
but withal effective. The best movement is undoubtedly the 
slow movement in E major, and more especially its middle por- 
tion in B major, which contains a few moments of genuine in- 
spiration ; the scherzo in C is also not bad, and, though in form 
more equaling the intermezzo than a scherzo, it is a satisfactory 
movement. The finale, however, is simply tedious; such, at 
least, it appeared to us. Brahms evidently lacks the breadth and 
power of invention eminently necessary for the production of a 
truly great symphonic work. 

But if this be true of Brahms, it is still more so in the case of 
Liszt. His alleged symphonic poem, ‘‘ Die Ideale” (after Schil- 
ler), is a half-hour’s compressed and condensed ennui, a genuine 
and undeniable proof of our frequently-made assertion that Liszt 
was no great composer, simply because he had no thoughts. 

The performance of these three works, under Mr. Theodore 
Thomas, wasa careful and well-balanced one; it lacked, how- 
ever, in inspiration, verve and life, and the orchestra did not 
sound as brilliant as we are accustomed to hear it in the render- 
ings of the Philharmonic Society. Part of this lack of brilliancy, 
power and virility is undoubtedly attributable to the acoustics of 
the Metropolitan Opera-House, which, though undoubtedly a very 
fine opera-house, is anything but a satisfactory concert-hall. 

The soloist of this concert was Miss Laura Moore, prima donna 
from the National Opera Company. This young lady possesses 
a fine high soprano voice, which, especially in the upper register, 
is very pleasing and shows throughout the good effect of careful 
and most thorough vocal training. The enunciation, however, is 
somewhat poor and it is hard to understand whether the lady is 
singing in French, English or modern Greek. Her selections 
were an antiquated and uninteresting aria from Grétry’s ‘‘ Zemfr 
et Azor” (with excellently-played flute obligato by Mr, Wehner) 
and ‘‘ The Unknown Land,” the last one of seven songs with 
piano or orchestral accompaniment, published as op. 7, under the 
title “Nuits d’Eté,” by Hector Berlioz. It is not a par- 
ticularly happy effort of the composer’s, but, probably on account 
of Miss Moore’s nice interpretation, it pleased the public. 


Symphonic Concert. 
R. VAN DER STUCKEN (an excellent new 
portrait of whom, through the kindness of Mr, J. Travis 
Quigg, editor of our esteemed contemporary, the American Mu- 
sician, we are enabled to produce on the front page of this week's 
MusICcAL Courier) gave the third of his symphonic concerts at 
Chickering Hall on last Thursday evening, and met with even 
more than the usual success which attended his previous efforts 
in this direction. There was present on this occasion an extra- 
ordinarily large and certainly a very cultivated and enthusiastic 
audience, who enjoyed to the fullest extent the praiseworthy per- 
formance of a program of more than common merit. The same 
opened with Joachim Raff's musicianly and interesting overture 
based on the Luther hymn, “ A stronghold sure is our God,” 
which was excellently rendered by the orchestra under Mr. Van 
der Stucken’s careful and inspiring guidance. The same may be 
said of the other orchestral numbers, which consisted in a very 
effective arrangement for orchestra by Steinbach, the Mayence 
Kapellmeister, of the Avingsor’s enchanted garden and flower- 
maiden scene from Wagner's ‘* Parsifal ;” the charming interlude 
in E major from Van der Stucken’s music-drama, ‘* Viasda,” 
which was deservedly redemanded, and the characteristic 
‘“*Hopak” or Cossack dance in G from Tschaikowsky’s opera, 
** Mazeppa.”” 

There were three soloists concerned in the performance of the 
program of this concert. Miss Marie Van, the charming so- 
prano, sang a pretty scene and aria from George Whiting’s set- 
ting of ‘‘ The Tale of the Viking.” Ovide Musin, the popular 
violin virtuoso, met with his accustomed success in the magnifi- 
cent rendering of the beautiful symphonic variations entitled 
“La Follia,” in D minor, by Arcangelo Corelli (1653). The 
revised orchestration and noble cadenza by Leonard, of Paris, 
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enhanced the beauty of this work, and its performance may be 
set down as undoubtedly the greatest effort we have ever heard 
from that excellent artist, Mr. Musin. His subsequent rendering 
of Paganini's musically worthless but exceedingly difficult ** Moto 
perpetuo” in C showed to equal advantage the virtuoso's great 
powers of technic, his fine bowing and'his faultless memory ; but 
the effect was marred through the fact that the player’s violin was 
tuned fully an eighth of a tone above the pitch of the orchestra, 
and this, as a musical reader can readily imagine, was very dis- 
agreeable to the ears of cultivated listeners. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Musin's effort greatly pleased the audience and he was induced 
to add an encore, for which he chose another one of Paganini’s 
virtuoso show-pieces. 

The third of the soloists was Mr. William H. Sherwood, the 
well-known pianist, who was in excellent trim and contributed to 
the program the two Liszt arrangements for piano and orchestra 
of ” fantasia in C major and of 
Weber's ‘' Polonaise” in E major. Both of these Mr. Sherwood 
played with abundant technic, a clear and crisp touch and musi- 
cianly conception. His rendering of the Weber polonaise was, 
besides, so dashy and effective that the artist was rewarded with a 
hearty double recall and had to assent to a da capo performance 
latter half of the work before the audience would rest 


Schubert's great ‘‘ Wandgrer 


of the 
satisfied. 
Miss Fischer’s Concert. 

ty an imaginary scale of the possibilities of piano 

playing, divided, like Celsius’s thermometer, into one hundred 
degrees, resulting from long application to that instrument and 
a vast amount of listening to performances on the same, the 
writer awards to Anton Rubinstein the high figure of ninety-five 
out of a possible one hundred. To Miss Augusta M. Fischer, 
the young pianiste from Brooklyn, who gave a well-attended 
concert at Steinway Hall on Tuesday evening, January 11, he would 
grant an average merit of from fifty-two to fifty-five degrees, ac- 
cording to the different renderings of the various numbers on the 
program forthe occasion. This program itself had the merit of 
production mostly of such numbers as are 
not too frequently heard in our concert-rooms. Among these 
of Chopin's preludes tastefully arranged as to co- 
thoughts and relationship of keys, and which, 
with the exception of the one in B flat minor, were the most 
satisfactorily played numbers on the program. They showed a 
pleasing conception, fluent if not perfect technic, and an agreeable 
The first movement 
from Schumann's magnificent “ Fantasia” in C, which preceded 
them, lacked poetry of conception, and the seldom-played Bach- 
Liszt prelude and fugue in B minor, which opened the program, 
deficient in breadth and nobility of style. Rather well ren- 
dered was the pretty waltz in D flat, op. 54, by Raff, and no less 
can be said of Brahms’s rarely heard capriccio, op. 76, in B mi- 
wut the concluding number, Liszt’s rambling and meaning- 
less ballad in B minor, spoiled the good effect previously achieved 


variety and the 


was a set 


herency of 


though not sufficiently powerful touch, 


was 


nor, 


by the two pieces just mentioned. 

Miss Fischer’s assistant on this occasion was Mr. Victor Her- 
bert, the eminent violoncello virtuoso, who played the Andante 
and | 


for the 


inale from Gottermann’s rather trivial but effective, and 
instrument well-written, concerto in A minor with admir- 
able technic and a breadth and sweetness of tone that are seldom 
But these qualities 


found combined in one and the same artist. 


and a yood deal of musical talent were also revealed in this ar- 


perfo 


less meritorious Polonaise in 


tist Berceuse in G and a some- 
A of his own composition. 
Both Miss Fischer and Mr. Herbert met with considerable ap- 


and enthusiastic audience. 


rmance of a very pretty 


what 


preciation at the hands of an attentive 


Fidelio.” 


Suggestions Anent “ 
A* opera with dialogue is an unfortunate cross be- 
tween It is extremely disagreeable 
descend from the height of emotional enjoyment to 
raised by music to the commonplace effect of 


a play and an opera. 
to suddenly 
which one has been 
‘ Fidelio ” 

eard far more frequently than it is beyond the confines of Ger- 
many had Beethoven written recitatives for it. The same is true 
of Weber's His ‘*‘ Oberon” was a few years ago 
supplied with recitatives, and it advanced swiftly from a position 
of third or fourth rate importance in the repertoires of German 


poken words Beethoven's would, we think, be 


* Freischiitz.” 5 


opera-h¢ 


like 
" 


condensed 


It would seem that a musician 
Fidelio " had been 
by a competent dramatist, write in recitatives, utilizing 


uses into the front rank. 
Herr Seidl could, after the dialogue in 
in so doing Beethoven's own musical ideas. 

At present there is an exasperating descent from the sublime to 
the commonplace, after the thrilling dramatic climax, when, just 
attack F/orestan, a distant trumpet-call 
announces the approach of the Minister. As Pisarro, in antici- 


as Pizarro is about to 
pation of the Minister's arrival, had placed a trumpeter at some 
distance from the prison to signal tc him the approach of that 
the dram: tic significance of the trumpet- 
call is at once grasped by the audience, and there is no need for 


dignitary and his suite, 


/aeguino to announce that the A/inister is entering the prison and 
Rocco's acclamations, There should be a pause—a moment 
of thrilling silence—then the second trumpet call, then a some- 
what briefer pause, and the ensuing musical number, Wek Dir 
Pisarro, should be begun at once. Similarly there is no need for 
the dialogue between Fi/orestan and Fidelio preceding their duet 
of jubilation, When Xocco and Pizarro have left th perison the 
reunited couple might regard each other a moment as though 


their joy were too deep for utterance, rush into one another's 


for 





arms, linger for a brief space in this embrace and then sing the 
duet. The changes would, we believe, vastly increase the effect 
of these two scenes.—Mail and Express. 








The Cleveland Music Company. 
By WILson G. SMITH, Esq., 
Crevecanp, Ohio, January 14, 1887. 

Editors Musical Courier : 

OUR paper containing elaborate résumé of the 

publications of the Cleveland Music Company is at hand 

and been perused, albeit the animus is rather obscure. Concern- 
ing the prerogative of an American composer to publish his own 
or other compositions, even though he be a resident of the 
‘* boundless West,” it is a constitutional privilege which we do 
not, at the present time, care to discuss, and furthermore, we can 
hardly see why the finding of a c/ientd/e should interest anyone 
except the publishers in question, 

We will only say that the Cleveland Music Company is solvent, 
and has ample means for all /egitimate expenses. As for the ob- 
scure personalities directed toward myself in your article, I am at 
a loss to divine the source of their inspiration, but will only say 
that while, according to your assertion, my c/ien#/e is not located 
in the Zast, by a strange coincidence the great majority of my 
compositions are published there, by such publishers as G. Schir- 
mer, W. A. Pond & Co. and E. Schuberth & Co., of New York ; 
A. P. Schmidt & Co., Ditson & Co. and White, Smith & Co., of 
Boston, and moreover they have been indorsed, both publicly and 
privately, by such prominent musicians as Calixa Lavallée, Wil- 
liam H. Sherwood, William Mason, Louis Maas, B. J. Lang, 
Dr. F. L. Ritter, Carlyle Petersilea, E. M. Bowman, W. W. Gil- 
christ, Edmund Neupert and others. 

In conclusion I will state that this is not the first instance 
wherein your editorials have evidenced a Shylock wrestling with 
the pen. 

Is Zastern trade so dead that it will no longer d/eed? Else why 
tackle the ‘* boundless West?” 

Hoping that your satisfaction is complete, I am yours, 

WILSON G. SMITH. 

P. S.—You will oblige me by giving this letter publicity in your 
journal. 

[We shall certainly give Mr. Smith’s letter the pub- 
licity he has asked us to give it and it is not the first in- 
stance on record in our columns when Mr. Wilson G. 
Smith has had the use of them gratis. Has he read our 
editorial with that care and consideration due the sub- 
ject? If he has, wherein can he find any word or phrase 
to which he might take exception, unless it be the one 
which says “he is not great, but he is vastly energetic.” 
Is there any “ great’ composer in America? How many 
“great? composers are there now living? In giving 
Mr. Smith and his music company editorial mention 
we paid him a compliment which is but rarely served to 
anyone in our columns, and we did so because we are 
convinced that he is an honest and a most conscientious 
musician. If he has found an Eastern c/zenfé/e no one is 
more pleased to hear of it than the staff of THE MUSICAL 
CouRIER, which must certainly be credited with some of 
Mr. Smith’s success, as the files of the paper can easily 
demonstrate, and such being the case it seems that Mr. 
Smith should recognize our efforts in his behalf with 
better grace than by compelling us to print his slang, 
which must have appeared unnatural to him when he 
wrote it, judging from what we know of the gentleman. 
He admits that our personalities are obscure. Wherein 
they are obscure we do not see, for in reviewing a com- 
poser’s works his person or his name must be alluded 
to, and other personalities are only those incident upon 
the review. If an honest expression of a composer’s 
works (even the less pretentious ones) brings down upon 
the musical journal that reviews them such an explosion 
of wrath, what will be done with the poor devil of an 
editor when he begins to analyze the American com- 
poser’s symphony? Mr. Smith, you owe us an apology. 
—EpItrors MUSICAL COURIER.] 








Boston Announcements. 


Boston, January 16. 
OUIS MAAS is on the road concertizing. The second of his 
chamber concerts will take place next Tuesday evening at Miller Hall, 
The Kneisel Quartet will assist. 

The date of the second concert of works by Willard Burr, Jr., has not been 
announced. Mr. Burr is a conscientious student and worker, 

The Boston Ideal Opera Company will open ies: season here at the Boston 
Theatre on the 31st. The repertory and b p of this are 
well known to the readers of this paper 

The National Opera Company will begin a return engagement here for one 
week on February 14. The repertory will be ** Lohengrin,” “ Flying Dutch- 
man,” * Alda,” ** Faust’’ and “* Martha.” 

On account .of the death of Mr. O. Barrett the M h Academy 
Music may close its doors. 

The ** Redemption" will be produced at the Boston Theatre on February 
6, under the auspices of the Boston Oratorio Society under Mr. Archer’s di- 
rection. The receipts will go toward a building fund for the: erection of a 
monument to the late Joseph G. Lennon, the founder and former conductor 
of the society. 

Subscriptions to the second volume of Mr. E. H. Krehbiel’s ‘‘ New York 
Musical Season,’ to be published by Novello, Ewer & Co., New York, are 
received here by A. P. Schmidt & Co, 

The program of the next symphony-concert is, as follows: Beethoven's: 





of 








“ Fidelio” overture, Henselt’s concerto, Robert Fuchs’s serenade in C major 


and Brahms's D major sympheny, Strange to say, Adele Margulies has-been 
selected as soloist. Is there such a great scarcity of pianists in this country ? 
In fact there are several first-class pianists here, as it were. 

Mr. Fred. “ Presented ” Bacon, of the Boston AHera/d, is at it again. He 
speaks to-day of “* N. W.”’ Gade’s C minor symphony, and says *‘ it was a 
revelation to have the work presented.”” 1n referring to Miss Juch’s sing- 
ing, Mr, Fred, ** Presented’’ Bacon says: “* The beauty and purity of the 
singer’s voice, with her intelligent and artistic phrasing of its measures ;" 
and this is another remark of Mr, F.“* Presented” Bacon: “ The greceful 
* Freischtitz ’ music was sung with so much expression and withal such an ap- 
parent lack of all effort, that the hearer was again charmed and delighted 
by the artless art of the singer.” The simple, plain English is that Mr. 
Bacon is making a fool of himself. He evidently has not the faintest idea of 
what he is writing about, and strings out a lot of meaningless and ridiculous 
sentences and phrases in his so-called criticisms that afford the basis of con- 
siderable fun to Boston musicians, Whatever they may say to him we would 
advise him to take with a grain of salt, and if it were possible that he 
could appear incognito at the Old]Elm or at Kraemer’s, or wherever musicians 
congregate, and hear the comments that are daily made on his absurdities, 
he would either leave town or devote himself to such journalistic pursuits as 
fit his capacity. Of musiche has not the faintest glimmer of an idea. 

Tertius. 








Toronto. 
Toronto, January 8. 


HE Ontario Music Teachers’ Association held their second 
annual convention here on the 28th, 29th and joth ult. I was un- 
able to attend, but thinking it may interest some of your readers I send the 
program and general order of proceedings : 
TUESDAY, 
m.—President’s address. 
m.—Essay—Voice Culture, 
m.—Prano Racirac. 
m.—Essay—The Educational Study of Music. 
m.—Busingess Meetine—R of officers, committees, mo- 
tions and nominations, 
m.—OrGAN ReciTAL AND Sacrep Concert. 
WEDNESDAY. 
w= inet Dares of Canadian Composition, 
m.—Essay— Church - 
—Piano RECITAL, 
nt in Public Schools. Tonic-sol-fa System. 
M.—ADDRESS 
™.—Discussion on THE Two Syste 
m.—Concert oF MiIsCRLLANEOUS lone. 


THURSDAY. 
m.—Essay—on the Piano. 
11:00 A. M.—Essay—Examination in Music. 
12:00 M. —R&CITAL. 
2:00 P. M —UNFINISHED Busingess—Election of Officers. 
8:00 P _M.—CONVERSAZIONE, 
In this connection I also-send as a sample one of the concert programs, as 
follows : 


10700 A. 
10:45 A. 
11245 A. 
2:00 P. 
3:00 P. 


8:00 P. 


10300 A, 
11:00 A. 
12:00 M, 
200 P. 
3:00 P. 
4:00 P 
, B00 P, 





10100 A. 


PART I, 


1, Piano, Italian overture. . .G. W. ly Mus. Doc, 
essrs. Harrison, Kerrison, “C. Martens and Strat 

2. Part song, * The Rose”... ........++5 naeoiee F. J. a, (Mrs. Moore) 

3. Piano pn 9 Funeral March. . Dr. Strathy 


. “ The uital”’ 
as Sil Mr. Sims Richards. 
5. Song, “* Paradise Square" 
Miss Densil (Omama) 
. Sins gem. BAVOULE eee e renee eee e eee cee J. Daven: 
Song, “ Dreams” Fi 
Dr. C. A. Sippi. 


PART Il. 
1. Piano duo, concerto in G mimor.............0-000 eeeeeees eee 
Andante and Fina! 
Mr. Theodore Martens and Miss ey. 
2 Song, ** Love the Pilgrim” 


3. "Cello solo........ 


4. Piano selection. . 


mas Martin 


"Mr. Robert Brewer (Ottawa 
.a, Gavotte in F minor. 
iece, ** Evening” 


_F. y, Hatton (Mrs. Moore) 
Schau 
5. Flute solo, concerto in D. om 
‘Andante and Rondo. 


Churchill Arlidge. 
A D J t Kerrison and H, Guest Collins. 


6. Song, “* Finpareia™ 
Mrs. Chivrell, if 
7. Part song, “‘ Gentle Spring”. ..........---+++00- J. Davenport Kerrison 





Accompanists : 
E. R. Doward, Edward Fisher, Arthur E, Fisher, J. W. F. Harrison, 

For some reason or other the association have discarded their origina 
name (O. M. T. A.), and are now known as the Royal Canadian Society of 
Musicians. Among the numerous principal officers of the association are 
Dr. C A. Sippi, of London, Ontario, president; Mr. Edward Fisher, To- 
ronto, vice-president (there are several vice-presidents), and Mr H. G. Col- 
lins, Toronto, secretary. The moving spirit of the association and its 
founder is Mr. Edward Fisher, of Toronto, one of the leaders of matters 
musical in Canada 

The next annual convention will be held at London, Ontario, 

The musical season is well upon us, and I will shortly have to chronicle 
some important concerts. The chief of these have already been an- 
nounced in your columns, so I will defer further reference to them until the 
E.L. R. 


concerts are given. 





Rochester. 
RocuestTer, January 15. 
HE fourth of Mr. Herve D. Wilkins’s organ recitals took 
place in the Brick Church on the evening of January 11. Mr. Wil- 
kins was assisted by Miss Beulah F. Boyd, pianiste, of Oil City, Pa., and 
Mrs. A..S. Fredericks, contralto, of St. Paul's Cathedral, Buffalo,N. Y. An 
interesting p was 
In the performance of Sch "sb iful Miss Boyd displayed 
admirable technic. Had the young lady given evidence of other artistic at- 
tainments more could be said in commendation of her playing. The inter- 
mezzo was daintily played, but, as a whole, the performance lacked energy 
or sentiment. 
Mrs, Fredericks possesses a rich and powerful voice, and rendered her 
several selections in a manner heartily appreciated by her hearers. 
Mr. Wilkins, as always, played with accuracy and vigor. Especially well 
performed was the sonata by Guilmant and offertoire by Batiste, 





P 











Our intelligent contemporary the New York Times re- 
marks this morning regarding the unpleasant incident during the 
performance of ‘‘ Fidelio” on Friday: ‘* The judicious reflect 
that it is a thousand pities that Wagner’s music has so queer an 
effect.on some’ people who'persist in calling themselves: Ameri- 
cans, for it:certainly was a sad’ day when these deleterious noises 
were first introduced into this once happy country.” If the in- 
telligent contemporary will consult. a, dictionary of music it will 
discover that ‘* Fidelio” was written by a certain Ludwig: xan; 
Beethoven—not entirely unknown to fame.—Avening Post, Jan- 
wary 17. rm 
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Professional Cards. 


Miss SARAH CECIL, 
Chickering Hall, New York, 


Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 


(Former Pupil of the Vienna Cagourvetnry ent 
Mme. Marchesi in Paris). Teaches Voice Culture, 
Italian and German School, Opera, Oratorio and Con- 
cert Songs Apply, 1 to 2.30 P. M. Residence, 130 
East soth Stree’ 


FRANCOIS C. FISCHER CRAMER, 


Organist and Choirmaster, 
Grace Church, Chicago, Il. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
Pianist, Accompanist and Teacher 
ing in Private. 
Address 210 East Tenth Street, N ew w York, _ 














Accompany- 


AUGUST A. WOLFF 
Violin, 
883 Park (Fourth) ae 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Shang Cul- 
ture. 1427 Park ave., bet. 8oth & 81st sts., New York. 


MISS ELEANOR GA RRIGUE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTE. 
Residence re 2p East oh Stroct, bat Halen Square 
JOHN BAYER, 


Piano Instruction. 











Address, Steinway Hall, New 





MLLE. ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 


Prima Donna Soprano. Concert and Oratorio. 
Address Gno. OLBY, 23 East rsth Street; or 
residence, 137 West 49th Street, New York. 


Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 


PROF. S. E. [ACOBSOHN, 
College of Music, Chicago. 











CARL ALVES, 
Vocal! Instructor, 
1646 Park Ave., near gst St, New York. 
MME. MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal Instruction, 
deiugelinn ts tes No. 18 Irving Place. 
Mr. GUSTAV L, BECKER, 
Pianist and Teacher, 
150 East 86th Street, New York. 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
ddress 27 Union Square, New York 


FREDERICK W. JAMESON, 
Tenor. Oratorio and Concerts. 

Care of George Colby es E 23 E. r4th Street. 
Mme. LOUISE GAGE-COURTNEY, 
Vocal Instruction, 

Address 28 East 17th Street, New York. 
MISS LAURA B. PHELPS, 
SOLO VIOLINIST. 


a fine technique, beautiful 
of the vir- 




















“ Miss Phelps 
tone; indeed, all the — demande: 
tuoso combined with youthful grace. 

“OVLDE MUSIN.” 


Address, «4 Greene Avenue, Rrovkivn, N. Y. 


MADAME MARIE DAUSZ, 


Vocat CuLturs. 
Address “Tue Ftortpa,’’ 331 Second Avenue, 
or care of Steinway Hall, New York. 


ALBERT MORRIS LAGBY, 
Pian» Inst: auction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocat TEacner, 
aot East 18th Street, New York. 


MR. FRANK H. TUBBS. 
Vocal Instruction ; Conducting Singing Societies. 
1m E. rth S Street. Room 8 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 
Kullak’ s Academy of Music, and Béttcher’s High 
School for Pianoforte, Berlin. Pianoforte, Harmony 
and Counterpoint. ms in Ensemble Playing 
Violin). Address STEINWAY HALL 


New York. 
MISS DORA BECKER, 
Concert-Violiniste. Address 150 East 86th Street, 
New York. 


VOGT CONSERVATORY or MUSIC, 
No. 19 East r4th Street, New York City. 
C. A. CAPPA, 
(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly My he Band), 
turnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Mili Bands 
for yee oe Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 
and all other occasions. Address: 
as Union Square, New York. 
Mrs, FLORENCE CLINTON-SUTRO, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert Pianiste, 
ao2 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
MAX BENDHEIM. 
Basso Cantante for Oratorio, Concerts and Vocal 


{nstruction, 
Care of Wm. Knane & Co., 
rte Fifth Avenue, City. 


Tere SUTRO, 
































ttorney and Counsellor-at-Law, 99 Nassa’ 
Str erect (beenett Peiiding), uptown address, 292 Fifth 
Avenue, New Yor 





MME. RIVE-KING. 
Season 1886-7. Time all filled. 
Permanent address, Chickering Hall, New York. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC, Weber Music Hall, Cuicaco. 
J. J. HATTSTAEDT, Drrecror. 
3" Send for Catalogue. 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 


Contralto. Assistant Professor to Sig. Emilio 
Belari. Rapid development and complete education 
of the voice. 123 West 39th | Street, Nev ew v York. 


EMILIO BELARI, 


Tenor and Prof of Singi 


Rapid development and perfecting of the voice by 
the application of the modern method based on the 
laws of acoustics and vocal physiology. The only 
professor in America who has educated twenty-one 
pupils now singing with success in the principal 
theatres of Europe and America. 123 West 39th 
Street, New York. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 


Teacher of Piano, Cope Co ition and Or- 
chestration. Lessons in si eory given by 
correspondence. 

Address, 170 State Street, Chicago. 


MISS HATTIE J. CLAPPER, 


Contralto for Concert and Oratorio. Address 
Mr. W. Courtney, 27 Union Square, New York. 


ANNA BULKLEY HILLS, 
Contralto. Concert and Oratorio, 
American Exchange, London. 

















Miss LIZZIE WEBB CARY, 

Soprano: Concert and Oratorio. 20 East 16th 
Street, or care of Wittiam Courtney, 27 Union 
Square, New York. 


VICTOR S. FLECHTER, 

Importer and Dealer in Cremona Violins, Violas 
and Cellos, Italian, French, German and other 
makers. 

Roman Strings, Fine Bows, Artistic Repairing. 

Address 23 Union Square, New York, 


Miss AUGUSTE M. FISCHER, 
46 Strong Place, Brooklyn, or Steinway Hall. 
Concert Pianiste AND TEACHER OF THE PIANO. 


Graduate of the Conservatory of Music at Stuttgart 
and the Klindworth College of Music at Berlin. 











LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 
Solo Violoncello. Address Musicat Courier, 25 
East r4th Street, New York 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 











~<O—_—_» CHARTERED IN 1865.%4—¢ 





NEW YoRE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


LOCATED ONLY AT 


No. 5 EAST 14th STREET, 


Third door east of Fifth Avenue. 


This Renowned School of Music, Elocution, Modern 
Languages, Drawing and Painting, offers to 
students unequaled adv antages. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Conservatory of Music 


FRANKLIN SQUARE. 


Thorough Instruction in Piano, Organ, Violin, 
and all Orchestraland Band Instruments, 
Vocal Music, Sight Singing, Harmony, 
Theory, Composition and Orchestra- 
tion; Piano and Organ Tuning; 


DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING, PORTRAITURE, 


French, German and Italian Languages, 
ORATORY, 
ENGLISH BRANCHES. ELEGANT HOME. 
FREE COLLATERAL ADVANTAGES. 


Concerts, Recitals, Lectures, Analyses, Chorus- 
Classes, &c., in all 180 hours per term. 





For further information call on or address 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Boston, Mass. 


JAMES BELLAK, 


1129 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Wurrman's CITHER 


PRODUCES 








Delightful Feature of the Home Circle. 


15-Key , Zither, Mr 00, or by mail @1.25 ; 22-Key Harp 
$2.00, or by mail 82.30, Send for illustrated Gwacer. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


J, A. WHITMAN, Manufacturer, Providence,B.1. 





HEINR. KNAUSS’ SONS, 


hen 


] Coblenz on the Rhine. 


PIANO * MANUFACTURERS 


Emperor of Germany. 


First Golden Medal ofthe 
Kingdom of Prussia 





First Golden Medal of the + 
Kingdom of Prussia. 


Beautiful Tone; Fine Touch; Excellent Workmanship; Tasteful 


Casework; Remarkably Cheap Prices. 


“CROWN” ORGANS, 


For Church and Parlor use. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


FEO. Fy BAIN 


300 to 306 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, III. 





Se” SEND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULARS. 


WM. ROHLFING & CO,, 


—— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF —— 


FORBIGN «+MUSIC, 


Inclading Fdition ‘‘ Peters,” ‘‘ Andre,”’ and all Standard Editions. 





G2 The Trade throughout the United States and Canada supplied at Lowest Trade Prices 
Write for terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO. Milwaukee, Wis 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATEHS 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


Corner of Crove and lith Sts., Jersey City, N. J. 


Eminent Pianists testify to the great saving of time in monotonous 
technical exercises by using the 


TECHNICON. 


A Scientijic Finger and Wrist Gymnasium. 
FOR PRICES, &c., APPLY TO 


J. BROTHERHOOD, 6 West 14th Street, New York. 


= WEBER 


PIANOS 











WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Avenue, cor. Sixteenth Street, 


+NEW + YORK. 





BRANCH: Weber Music Hl, Wabash Ave, cor. Jackson St, Chicago. 





MANUFACTORIES: 


121,123, 125,127 Seventh Avenue, 
147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
4NEW + YORK. 
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No. 362. 





Subscription (including postage) invariably in advance. 


Yearly, @4.00; Foreign, 85.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


FOR ADVERTISING. 
PER INCH, 

Three Months #20.00 Nine Months 860.00 
Six Months 40.00 | Twelve Months... . 80,00 
. Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 P. M. on 
flonday 
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Marc A, OTTo FLOERSHEIM. 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 
Editors and Proprietors, 
Offices: No. 25 East 14th St., New York. 


BLUMENBERG, 


CHICAGO OFFICE: No. 148 STATE STREET. 


JOHN E. HALL, Western REPRESENTATIVE 





HE trade department of this number of THE Mu- 
T SICAL COURIER contains 14 pages. During 1886 
we devoted over 600 pages of printed matter to the 
music trade and the prospects are that we will print 
more than 800 pages of music-trade matter in 1887. 
That is, 800 pages per single copy per annum, or in 
other words, every careful reader of the paper will in all 
S00 trade pages in this 


probability read interesting 


paper this year. 

HN E. HALL, the Western representative of 
M rHE MusICAL COURIER, returned to Chicago via 
Albany, Buffalo, Cleveland and other cities last Thurs- 
day night, after an extended visit to the East. He will 
resume his duties in Chicago and throughout the West 
with renewed energy and a higher appreciation of the 
music-trade 
journalism as evinced in the columns of this paper. 

Mr. Hall closed several most important business and 
connections during his Eastern trip, and 
the results of the same will soon become manifest to the 
readers of THE MusICAL CourtER. He has also en- 
arged his already wide circle of acquaintances in the 
trade, and has, by means of his conduct and disposition, 


purposes and possibilities of legitimate 


journalistic 


many new friends. 

Hall, being a pianist and piano and organ ex- 
enlarges the list of trade experts now doing duty 
for THE MusicaAL COURIER. The case may appear 
strange to those who have never investigated the sub- 
ject, but it is nevertheless true that THE MUSICAL 
COURIER is the only publication of its kind in this coun- 
try which has expert judges of musical instruments as 


made 
° 
Mr 


pert, 


editors and assistants. 


UR chief purpose in referring to George W. Carter, 
formerly of the Emerson Piano Company, Boston, 
lately of the Grovesteen & Fuller Piano Company, New 


York, in the various articles which have appeared with 
his name inthis paper was to expose what we consider 
illegitimate efforts on his part in transactions in the piano 
With Carter as an individual or with his private 
life we With Carter as a 
piano man, advertising a piano factory which he claimed 
was established a half century before anyone had ever 
heard of it; with Carter attempting to place an Everson 
stencil piano in the trade; with Carter claiming to have 
been president of the Emerson Piano Company, a posi- 
tion he never held, which he could not have held, as the 
company never had a president; with that Carter we had 
differences of opinion, and our position made it incum- 
bent upon us to expose his kaleidoscopic manceuvres. 
Now, however, Carter is no longer in the piano trade, 
and we would, of course, say naught of him. As before 


trade 
had nothing whatever to do. 








stated, his individuality outside of the trade does not 


interest us, and we bear him no ill will. The ill will 
which will follow him in his private life will come from 
sources that have derived benefits from him, and not 
from us who have had no negotiations or transactions 
with him. 





OUR CIRCULATION. 





HERE are no points of importance in the music 
trade that are not reached every week by THE 
MUSICAL CouURIER. Our patrons know this from ex- 
perience. It is seldom, however, that firms who utilize 
our columns communicate to us in writing their ex- 
periences, and it is therefore with excusable pride that 
we reproduce the following letter received by us on 
Monday, from one of the most dignified, estimable, first- 
class piano manufacturing firms of this country : 


OFFICE OF IveRS & PonD PIANO COMPANY. i 
Boston, January 15, 1887. | 
Editors Musical Courier : 

We are surprised to see the results that have followed 
the putting of a small advertisement in your paper some 
weeks ago. The applications have been flowing into us 
constantly from that ad. We are more than satisfied 
that your medium must have a large and extensive cir- 
culation, as we have received replies from all sections 
of the country, and many from sources that we believe 
no other medium could have reached. 

We congratulate you upon your ability to accomplish 
so much work for your advertisers, and from present ap- 
pearances we shall be found in your paper almost con- 
stantly. Yours very truly, 

Ivers & POND PIANO COMPANY. 





LIMITED CREDITS. 

more force to our many arguments in favor of a 
national bankruptcy law, especially the failure of 
Heintzman at Providence and that of De Long at Phila- 
delphia. A bill has just been introduced in the Assem- 
bly at Albany by Mr. Langbein “to prevent fraudulent 
and extensive preferences in assignments,” and the 
passage of such a bill and its subsequent practical 
application may be of some benefit to trade in this State 
if its enactments will modify the present law. But as 
matters stand to-day in all parts of the Union, with all 
kinds and varieties of laws on insolvency, bankruptcy, 
assignments, preferences, &c., no great benefit can 
be derived if here and there in one or two States an 
improvement is made in the laws governing assignments. 
One of the recent cases in the piano and organ trade 
revealed the fact that among the dealer’s preferred 
creditors was found one mother-in-law, one sister-in-law, 
one brother-in-law and several minor children and other 
relatives. Many instances are on record which indicate 
how readily the State laws are applied in placing mer- 
chandise creditors, and chiefly those residing outside of 
the debtor’s State, at a disadvantage. 

A national bankruptcy law is one of the prime mer- 
cantile necessities of the day, but as there is no imme- 
diate prospect that such a law will be framed (during 
the existence of the Forty-ninth Congress this will be 
impossible), it becomes a grave question with the manu- 
facturers of pianos and organs and the large dealers how 
to deal with the matter of credits. It seems to us as 
most important that such of the firms as cannot do a 
consignment business in strict legal form and in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the respective State statutes 
—for instance, such firms as run the risk of vitiating a 
consignment agreement by accepting from the consignee 
accommodation notes which are subsequently used for 
discount purposes or as collaterals—that such firms 
should abandon the consignment business immediately, 
if not sooner. A period of dullness, or a time when 
retail dealers without much capital cannot collect their 
installment accounts promptly, will very frequently 
force the honest dealer into an assignment, and as to 
those dealers who are not very conscientious, most any 
kind of an excuse will tempt them into making an 
assignment, and as a matter of course the near family 
will furnish one or more of the preferred creditors. 


peas failures in the piano and organ trade add 





That ends all prospects of securing much out of the 

wreck. It is well known in the trade that the instances 

when fifty cents on the dollar were recovered from a 

failure are decidedly rare, and that the recovery of even 

twenty-five cents on the dollar is an uncommon event. 

In most cases the whole account is thrown into profit 

and loss, or should be when it is considered how much 

time and good money is spent to recover what is left of’ 
a bad account. Unless a general law will be enacted, 

limited credits will necessarily become the rule. 











N looking over the list hurriedly, it appears to us that 
the January assignments in this trade up to the 
middle of the month foot up to about $150,000 already 
in liabilities, with a prospect that the assets under the 
preferred-creditor clauses will bring very little to the 
merchandise creditors. In fact we believe the sum is 
nearer $200,000 than $150,000, with ten active days to 
hear from before the month closes. Some policy must 
be adopted to change the condition of things which pro- 
duces such a possibility. Some of the best and most 
cautious retail houses, many of them cash buyers, could 
not get any pianos for their holiday trade from many of 
the manufacturers, because the latter were obliged to 
supply the very firms they vere virtually “carrying.” 
We know of such instances. The continuation of such 
a policy as is illustrated above is absurd and must in- 
evitably lead to ruin. 

A strictly cash trade cannot be done, but credits can 
be limited and if once it is understood that it is neces- 
sary for a dealer, if he wants credit, to be situated so 
that he deserves credit, many of the losses now annually 
recurring could be avoided, and if a manufacturer under 
such a new order of things did make a less number of 
pianos than he does now, his net profit would still be the 
same, if not greater. 


NLY a few days ago the manager of one of the wealthi- 
est houses in the line in Boston stated to us that 
the most ridiculous and, at times, comical propositions 
for credit are made to him by so-called piano and organ 
dealers and in many instances they produce the docu-— 
ments which proved that similar propositions had been 
agreed upon and accepted by certain manufacturing 
firms. We do not question the statement, for we know 
of credit arrangements now in force which cannot be 
duplicated 1n any other line outside of the music trade. 
There are hundreds of men to-day selling pianos and 
organs in competition with firms that have capital, hun- 
dreds of so-called agents in a position to do a piano and 
organ business, that are not worth one dollar clear. Not 
only are these men compelled to pay their business 
expenses out of profits of the instruments, but from 
the payments collected by them weekly and monthly 
must they deduct a certain amount for their living and 
family expenses. That amount which is left after the de- 
duction of these sums (and it must be remembered that 
they are not great merchants and do not collect large 
sums on an average) goes to the manufacturer. Most of 
these dealers are honest men, but what can they do dur- 
ing a dull season? They and their families must eat, 
must be clothed and the rent must be paid. All of this 
money comes from the organs and pianos consigned or 
sold by the manufacturer and when the collapse takes 
place the latter is the sufferer, for generally there is 
nothing or very little left. 


E believe that a more strict application of mercan- 

tile rules should also be adopted by the firms in the 
music trade; neither should there be so many excep- 
tions. We approve of the conduct of the firm which 
recently cut off the credit of a dealer who had the audac- 
ity to draw on them on the day that his note of $955 
came due, for $900. And let us say right here that this 
is only a sample occurrence, a very usual episode in the 
piano and organ trade. This method of doing business 
should be stopped. If continued it will surely end in 
disaster. Let the dealer who does not understand the 
primitive rules of trade know that he cannot expect any 
such accommodations and if that is once understood a 
great advance has been made. But the greatest advance 
of all at present would be the limitation of credits. 








—The DeLong sale at Philadelphia, which was to have taken 
place last Saturday, has been postponed to ‘the endof this week. 
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1887. WHOLE NO. 


A GREAT FIRM. 


THE HOUSE OF DECKER BROTHERS, MANUFACTURERS OF PIANO-FORTES. 


> 





How from a very humble beginning one of the largest, most successful and renowned concerns in the Music Trade 


was built up. 


The great reputation of the “ Decker” Instruments. 


Recently compelled to largely increase 


their manufacturing facilities. Some account ef Decker Brothers’ Factories. 


|| oo the history of the remarkable in- 
crease and development of musical know- 
ledge and taste in this country comes to be 
written, it will be found that the chief motor in 
this artistic progress has been that now univers- 


ally popular instrument, “the piano-forte,” and 


8 ——- 


that the cause of American music is deeply in- 
debted not only to the inventive genius of our 
American Piano-forte makers, by which the in- 
strument has attained its present marvellous de- 
velopment, but to their magnificent enterprise 


and liberality through which the greatest artists 


of the old as well as the new world, have spread 
a knowledge of the noblest compositions of the 
great masters all over the land, from Canada to 
New Orleans, from New York to San Francisco ; 
and through which great and necessary aid has 


been instantly afforded to that self-sacrificing 





CHAUNCEY WAICHT.ENC. 


DECKER BROTHERS’ FACTORIES AND WAREROOMS. 
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body of teachers and professors, who have labor- 
ed so faithfully for our musical welfare. 

Among the noted firms that have principally 
aided in this great work, no one stands out more 


conspicuously than that of 


DECKER BROTHERS, 


who for over twenty-five years have maintained 
an untarnished record as manufacturers of piano- 
fortes, that were uniformly of the highest grade 
of excellence. 

Messrs. Decker Brothers commenced business 
for themselves in a humble way in 1862, by the 
manufacture ofa single square piano-forte, which, 
according to skilled musical connoisseurs of the 
day, stamped them as manufacturers of the high- 
est rank. That grade of excellence which they 
attained in their very first instruments, the firm 
have unvaryingly maintained ever since. 

Previous to 1862 the members of the firm had 


served a long and faithful apprenticeship in their 


The capital of the Decker Brothers, 
when they started, consisted of their 
great knowledge of the art of piano- 
making, of their savings, and of a repu- 
tation for commercial integrity, which 
they found a most powerful factor in 
building up their fortunes. 

Besides this, they foresaw the vast 
possibilities which this country afforded 
for the development of the piano-forte 
industry, and felt assured that by con- 
stantly keeping up the highest degree 
of excellence they would attain promi- 
nence and fortune. 

It may be honestly and fairly said 
of this firm that they went into business 
as much with the idea of improving the 
art of piano manufacturing as they did 
with the hope of making money. 

The result is that their name has 
stamped everything with which it was 


connected, be it a piano-forte, 
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THE ARTISAN PREPARING FOR THE 


POUCH OF THE ARTIST. 


business, and had become masters of its every 
detail. They had learned their trade at the 
bench in Germany, and came to this country 
as so many other skilled workmen did during 
the mighty emigration from the Fatherland, 
which took place about that time. 

For some years they worked in the best factor- 
ies in New York, which in those days were nearly 


all in the hands of Englishmen or men of English 


| 


descent, as our first piano-makers came principal- 
ly from the factories of Broadwood and Collard 
in London. Their skill and merit were quickly 
recognized, and as they added to their ability as 
workmen habits of frugality and rectitude in 
their personal conduct, it was not long before 
their employers made them superintendents of 
their factories, a mark of confidence which, in 
the case of one of the brothers, was followed 
soon after by even a greater one, as he was made 
full partner of the very firm into whose service 
he had entered but a few years previously as an 


ordinary workman. 








a contract, a written promise, or 





a verbal undertaking, with the 
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element of “reliability.” 


The corner-stone of Messrs. Decker 





Brothers’ prosperity as manufacturers, 


the secret of their undoubted financial 


success, the reason that has gradually 
built up their business and developed 
it to its present extensive dimensions, 
can be all found in that one quality 
of “reliability,” that quality which 
though necessary in all the relations of 
life, is supreme in importance with the 
piano maker. 

The average person has no idea of 
the many and varied qualifications which 
it is necessary for the really competent 
piano manufacturer to possess. 

He must be a skilled and tried mechanic; he 
must have some musical knowledge and be a 
man of taste; he must be an expert in judging 
lumber and all the raw material he employs; 
he must be something of an inventor, must under- 
stand how to run his factory and super- 
intend each and all of its many com- 
plicated details; and, finally, he must 
be a good business man, must know 
when to be cautious, when to be liberal, 
and how always to maintain a reputa- 
tion for commercial and personal in- 
tegrity. 

It was the good fortune of the mem- 
bers of the Decker firm to combine and 
unite in themselves all these qualities. 

Hence their national reputation as 
piano-makers, their enviable reputation 
as business men, and their substantial 
success which has come to them, de- 
servedly, as the result of long years of 


effort, of enterprise, and of honorable 





PREPARATIONS, 


dealing. While Messrs. Decker Brothers have 


spared no legitimate means or expense to 


increase their business and to make their name 





familiar to the public, they have steadily avoided 
newspaper controversy, have refused to enter 
their instruments for competition at national 
or international exhibitions — when intrigue, 
favoritism, or the lavish expenditure of money, 
and not merit alone, commanded success—they 
have made no effort to secure by meretricious 
means the good-will of the press or the musical 
profession, but have constantly based their claim 
for public favor on the thoroughly tested merits 
of their instruments. 

During their entire business career they al- 
ways thought more of keeping up the standard 
of excellence of their piano-fortes than of get- 
ting a medal or a testimonial. 

They considered that the best advertisement 


their business could have was the fact that every 





THE CARVER. 
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possessor of one of their pianos was forced by 
his own personal experience to speak well of 
them as manufacturers. 

Like all first-class makers, Messrs. Decker 
Brothers manufacture three kinds of pianos, 
squares, uprights and grands. 

The Decker upright pianos have always been 


specially noted for their fine musical qualities, 


and also for the fact that, unlike many other | 


makes of this style of instruments, they stood 
well in tune and maintained their fine rich and 
sympathetic tone. 

Grands 


Messrs. Decker Brothers’ Concert 


have not only commanded the unqualified ad- 


miration of such leading musicians as Theodore | 


Thomas, William Mason, Clara Louise Kellogg, 


Annie Louise Cary, Max Maretzek, and others 





However great Messrs. Decker Brothers’ 
claims for consideration might be, an account of 
the skill and care with which they made their 
instruments, these factors would not have been 
alone sufficient to have ensured their success 
had they not crowned their work by endowing all 
their instruments with a noble, pure, sympathetic 
and rich singing quality of tone which was so 
pre-eminently characteristic, that it came to be 
known as “the Decker Tone.” 

For many years, and in order to maintain 
the high character of their work, Messrs. Decker 
Brothers have discarded the French and other 
actions, and have manufactured their own. No 
inconsiderable portion of their success has re- 
sulted therefrom. 

In their methods of doing business, Messrs. 
have pursued one 


Decker Brothers 








MAKING THE NERVES AND 
MUSCLES. 


of equal prominence, but 


have been eagerly sought for, 


for public playing by such leading 


pianists as S, B. Mills, Rivé-King,Teresa Carreno, 
Madeline Schiller, W. H. Sherwood and others. 

Messrs. Decker Brothers’ Concert Grands 
have been for years familiar objects on the con- 
cert stage, having been frequently used at the 
concerts of our representative musical organ- 
izations, such as the New York Philharmonic 
Society, the Theo. Thomas Concerts, the Boston 
Symphony Society, the Baltimore Peabody Con- 
certs, the Chicago Apollo Club, and many others 
of equal importance. 

All Messrs. Decker Brothers’ Pianofortes are 
distinguished by the exceedingly graceful and 
artistic character of their design. They are 
" built to be beautiful as well as to last. 

Indeed it may be said that in manufacturing 
their instruments with such extreme and 
scrupulous fidelity, in making their work both 
internally and externally so solid and durable, 
and in avoiding all that was cheap, gaudy or 
meretricious in ornamentation, that they have 
done their utmost to cater to the requirements 


of people of refined and cultivated taste. 





straight-forward, uniform course since 
they started. 

They aimed always to make the best 
possible piano-fortes and expected to 
make a fair return for their labor, their 
skill and the capital they had invested. 

They never had any desire to com- 
pete with manufacturers of cheap pianos, 
nor for that matter had they any de- 
sire to compete with manufacturers of 
high-priced instruments merely on the 
question of price. 

The competition they desired was not 
a competition of price, of advertising, 
of newspaper controversy, of exhibition 
medals and testimonials, but a com- 

petition based absolutely on the intrinsic 
and tried merits of the respective instruments. 

They conducted their business with the most 
scrupulous care. While they maintained the 
strictest economy in manufacture, they omitted 
nothing that could improve the instrument in 
any respect whatever. 

They have at all times kept clear of the 
many controversies and squabbles that have 
been unfortunately but too prevalent in the 
piano trade, and 
have preferred ra- 
ther to endure an 
injustice too long 
than to resent it 
too quickly. In 
brief, it has been 
their unceasing ef- 
fort and desire to 
carry into the daily 
conduct of their 
factories and busi- 
ness the same no- 
bility of tone that 
distinguishes their 


instruments so mar 


kedly. 


GOING HOME, 
MESSRS. DECKER BROTHERS’ FACTORIES. 


However valuable the testimonials 


many 
Messrs. Decker Bros. have received in the course 
of time, nothing can testify more strongly to 
their standing as manufacturers and business 
men than the extent, arrangement and condition 
of their factories and the character and appear- 
ance of their workmen. 8 

It would be impossible for a person, even if 
utterly ignorant of the methods and details of 
piano-making, to pay a'visit to the Decker factor- 
ies without coming away impressed that they 
were controlled and conducted by a mind of un- 
usual breadth, strength and capacity. 

The wonderful order and cleanliness that pre- 
vailed everywhere, the number and extent of the 
labor-saving machines, the vast piles of lumber 
and other raw material, the striking intelligence 
and evident comfort of the army of workmen, 
all would exercise a powerful influence, and 
the visitor would feel that he was in one of 
those bee-hives of human industry where, ow- 
ing to the controlling influence of noble con- 
scientiousness capital and labor were on friend- 
ly terms. 

The basic reason for this admirable condition of 
affairs lies in the fact that the head of the firm of 


Decker Brothers devotes his entire time and attention 





PUTTING TOGETHER SOUL AND BODY. 
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| were compelled to put up large buildings about | sufficient for the needs of manufacture for four 


| 


Jacturing department. two blocks below their old factory. | years. This stock is replenished as rapidly as 





to personally directing and superintending the manu- 























The Decker Brothers’ factories, together with The Decker factories may indeed be described | any portion of the supply is exhausted, is always 
; pgs as “the model factories” in the piano trade. | thoroughly seasoned before being admitted to 
their adjoining lumber-yards, occupy a fine loca- 
het Their extent, their admirable arrangement, the | the factory for consumption. 
tion west of Eighth Avenue. One factory fronts ‘ 8 : y P 
Hoe - i wonderful care with which each department is | Surely a firm with such a record, extending 
on Thirty-fifth Street and extends through’ to 
managed and run, the scrupulous neatness and | over a quarter of a century, with a tried and 
Thirty-fourth Street. Another factory, below 10th | ‘ , : : 5 
: E exactness which characterizes even the smallest | tested reputation for making only the best in- 
Ave., fronts on Thirty-fourth Street and extends 2 tae. i ‘ ; 
A | detail, the perfect system of lighting, heating and | struments, of the finest possible material, and 


through to Thirty-fifth Street. This second fac- 


ventilation which prevails throughout, the happy | with the most skilled labor, with manufacturing 


tory has been recently finished. Its construction 


| and contented appearance of all the employés, | facilities that are unsurpassed, and with an 


became necessary on account of the rapidly in- 


who are all, it is plain to see, trained mechanics | enviable reputation for integrity and honorable 


creasing business of the firm, who had thought a dealing, may fairly claim to have earned the con- 


| of the highest order of skill, the absence of all 
few years ago that by almost doubling the size | joudness or noise, together with the evident 
of their old buildings their facilities would | cence of manly independence which marks their 


be sufficient, but during the past two years, in | bearing, are equally surprising and praiseworthy. | forte, at a fair price, that shall be able to serve 


sideration and attention of such of the music 


loving public who desire to purchase a piano- 


spite of the general dullness in trade, the demand | One of the most distinguishing and important be it the needs of the student or of the artist, and 
for their pianos became so imperative and so | features connected with the factories are the ex- | that will yield a long life of good and faithful 


much beyond their capacity to meet it, that they | tensive LUMBER-YARDs, wherein is stored a stock | service. 
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DECKER BROTHERS’ UPRIGHT. 


THE MUSICAL 


COURIER. 








The Superiority of the “SOHMER ” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 
becoming more extensively known. 




















Received First Medal of Merit and 





Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 





hibition. 


Superior to all others in tone, dura- 





bility and finish. 


Have the indorse- 





ment of all leading artists. 





SOHMER & CO., Mutiistiatireek, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Woted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 


anor NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 88 


FIFTH AVENUE. 





STERLING PIANOS 


— AND— 


ORGANS. 


Western Office and Warerooms: 


179 and 181 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 





FACTORIES—DERBY, CONN. 


U. A. STERLING, President. R. W. BLAKE, Secretary and Manager. 


THE STERLING COMPANY, 





favorites for years. 





The ESTEY ORGANS have been 
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Skilled judges have pronounced its tone full, round, and powerful, combined with 
admirable purity and softness. Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 





ISAAC 1 COLE & SOW, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers n 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 


426 and 427 Rast Kighth St., Bast River, 


NEW YORK. 





KRAKAUER 
BROS.. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


WAREROOMS : 


40 Union Square, New York, 


FACTORY : 729 AND 731 FIRST AVE. 





toe WILCOS & WHITE ORCANS 


Are Manufactured with an advantage of OVER THIRTY YEARS’ experience in the business, and are the very best that can be produced. 





OVER EIGHTY DIFFrESREnNT svryvwes. 
&@™ Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO., Meriden, Conn. 





AGENTS 


Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos 
because they are genuine, 
honest, first-class instrumeuts 
for which a fancy price is not 
charged to cover heavy ad- 
vertising expenses. 























DECKER & SON, 


Grand, Square and Ubright Piano-F artes. 


WITH COMPOSITION METALLIC FRAMES AND DUPLEX SINGING BRIDGE. 
Factory and Warerooms, Nos. 1550 to 1554 Third Avenue, New York. 
“LEAD THEM ALL.” 


THE PUBLIC 


Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos 
because they are matchless 








in brilliancy, sweetness and 





power of their capacity to 





outlast any other make of 
Pianos, 











FISCHER 





PIskoS 


TONE 2 DURABILITY 


— OFFICES 


| 


AND WAREROOMS: ~<p— 


J, & G, FISCHER PIANOS, 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


70, 000 


415, 417, 419, 421, 423 425 & 427 W. 28th Stree New York. i NOW 'N USE, 
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BEATTY’ S EXCUSE. 


a 
FEW days ago Daniel F. Beatty called at the office 
of THE MUSICAL CouRIER, and when he was told 
by us that we would continue to expose his system, and 
at the same time congratulated the trade upon the fact 
that the United States Government had at last shown 
some willingness to protect the people from the ravages 
of the stencil frauds, he said to us in substance, “I have 
as much right to sell a piano with my name on it, or 
such an organ as the Gem Organ and Piano Company 
and as Swick & Co.,and as Cornish and many others.” 
And that was his excuse, his apology, for the acts which, 
in some way or other, have placed him in a position 
which compels him now to defend himself against the 
government. We will repeat z# exfenso what we said to 
Beatty, and put it in form of a general statement. 

We believe it is a fraud to sell an instrument under 
the pretense of being its maker. We do not believe 
such a sale will or can hold good in any court of law. A 
stencil piano sold as if it had been made for the seller 
would not come under that head. But for a man to 
state that a piano or organ with his name stenciled on it 
was made by him, and on the strength of that statement 
to sell the instrument, constitutes a false pretense, be- 
cause the statement is not true and is dangerously mis- 
leading. The origin of such a piano remains obscure to 
the purchaser. 

It is for this reason that we have constantly opposed 
the Beatty system in general, and in his piano transac- 
tions specially, for he has sold many pianos and never 
made one and has posed in his advertisements and other- 
wise as a piano manufacturer. 

For the same reason have we been engaged in expos- 
ing the Swick business, the Carter “ Everson” business, 
the Cornish piano business, the Gem organ and piano 
business, the Earhuff piano business, &c. 

A man may make or own a scale and patterns, Xc., 
and not have ample means to manufacture pianos or 
may not feel desirous so to do. Should he make an 
arrangement to have his pianos made by a manufacturer 
and place them on the market, they would represent in 
their tone, action, &c., his brains. But to run a business 
on an advertising basis to attract purchasers who are will- 
ing to send on so much money to the advertiser fora 
piano which he is supposed to have made as a manufac- 
turer, and for that advertiser, who has no factory or any- 
thing of the kind, to run around among the trash piano 
manufacturers of New York and buy the meanest com- 
bination of material put together and called a piano and 


to stencil his name or his humbug company name on it 


and forward it to the purchaser—we say that is fraud, 
and will in time be officially gazetted as fraud by some 
court. That is the kind of business Beatty and others 
have been engaged in, and for that reason THE MUSICAL 
COURIER will not advertise that class of firms or houses 


or individuals, or so-called manufacturers, but, on the 
contrary, will antagonize them until the final winding- 
up shall take place. 

We have now in our possession a lot of letters asking 
for light on this subject, and also one as to parties who 
are making a few and purchasing most of the pianos they 
sell, using the factory as a kind of blind, which is also 
a humbug business. 

In due time full attention will be paid to the matter in 
our In the meanwhile, the 
legitimate piano and organ trade is to be congratulated 
upon the fact that Mr. Beatty will soon have a chance to 
discuss the Beatty system in court. 


IMPORTANT NEWS. 


columns. we believe that 





* 


E are pleased to announce the entrance into the 
W piano trade of Mr. Louis Kammerer, a gentleman 
occupying a high social and financial position in this 
community, who has purchased the moneyed interests of 
Mr. George Steck, of the firm of George Steck & Co. 
Mr. George Nembach, who has the controlling interest 
of the house, and Mr. Frederick Dietz will continue as 
heretofore to devote their time and talents now in con- 
junction with Mr. Kammerer to the future welfare and 
development of the business. 

Mr. George Steck will retain his headquarters at the 
office of the firm, and will, by advice and suggestions 
based upon an exceptional experience, be of valuable 
assi8tance to the house, as he has been in the past. 





NE of the leading members of the piano trade stated 
(0) to us the other day that the most important of all 
the moves of Hardman, Peck & Co. was the erection 
of a large and artistic building for wareroom purposes 
on Fifth-ave., which would be a fit place to show the 
Hardman piano, and the acoustics of which would give 


| 





of the various upright and grand scales manufactured by 
the firm. The warerooms will be among the most attrac- 
tive in the country; the front of the building will be an 


ornament to the avenue and an attraction in itself. The | 


move is also bona-fide evidence that the Hardman, 
Peck & Co. retail trade has become an important item 
in that firm’s transactions. We may soon produce a cut 
of the front of the building. 








Bad Bradbury. 


A FRAUD—MUSIC DEALERS BEWARE OF HIM. 





Denison, January 11, 1887. 
Editor Journal ; 


HAVE just discovered that I am the victim of as 
slick a confidence man as ever traveled under the guise of an 
illustrious name, possibly his real name, but for the sake of the 
fame which attaches to the deceased father, William B. Bradbury 
(whose only surviving son this scoundrel claims to be), it is to 
be hoped that he is not really of the Bradbury stock, whose name 
he has shamefully disgraced by the breach of trust practised upon 
a benefactor. 

The facts are about as follows: About the first week in De- 
cember this man called at the Colonnade music-store and pre- 
sented a card bearing the name ‘‘ Bradbury & Co.” He claimed 
to be William B. Bradbury's son, the composer of ‘* Sweet Hour of 
Prayer,” &c., and the once president of the Bradbury Piano Com- 
pany. His appearance did not seem in keeping with that of an ‘‘ex- 
pert piano maker,” his wardrobe was very scanty and he looked as 
though he loved whiskey too well, but he swore by all that was 
holy that he cared nothing for it, and told some very plausible 
stories as to how he happened to get down in the world and 
asked my assistance. 

He seemed so well posted in musical matters, piano work, and 
about people in the music trade, that I thought it safe to lend a 
helping hand. I turned over to him all my tuning orders, got 
him a good room, bought him meal tickets and in order that he 
might make a decent appearance on New Year’s Day loaned him 
money to buy a new suit of clothes, &c. In return for all my 
kindness he has collected about $25 of my money and on last Sat- 
urday noon, instead of reporting at my place of business after a 
trip to Pottsboro, skipped out on the noon train going North. 
For the sake of preventing this fraud from disgracing the name 
of Bradbury in other localities as he has done here, I ask you to 
publish this statement and I will see to it that it is reproduced in 
the New York MusIcAL CourIkER, a publication that reaches 
every music-house of any note in the United States. Then if this 
contemptible dead-beat undertake to do up some other music- 
house by playing the “ Bradbury racket ” as he did here, he will 
have to find some moss-back who never sees or reads the New 
York MusicaL CouRIER. Yours respectfully, 

R. E. EGut. 


[The above appeared in the Denison (Tex.) Evening 
Fournal of January 11, 1886.—EpDITORS MUSICAL 
COURIER. |} 








Albany Matters. 
ALBANY, January 15. 

OTWITHSTANDING the labor troubles in Al- 
N bany and Troy, and the removal of industries to other 
points, the past year has been one of increased business, to say the 
least, in the music trade, and if the time sales had reached their 
usual proportions trade would have been in advance of any former 
year. The Argus of this morning gives a full page to the Albany 
industries, but strange to say no mention whatever is made of the 
piano business. The facilities for making pianos in this city 
could reach to fully sixty instruments per week. Of course, there 
are not that number made here; at the present time not half 
that number is produced. Mr. Edward McCammon reports 
that arrangements have been consummated to start his factory 
some time during the present month, and we shall await the de- 
velopment of his expectations. 

The Boardman & Gray factory is running up to its usual 
standard, and with the firm’s increased number of agents they 
will no doubt be obliged to increase the number of their instru- 
ments very materially during the coming year. 

The Marshall & Wendell concern find no difficulty in disposing 
of their entire production, which reached the total of 800 pianos 
shipped during the year just closed. 

No changes have occurred here of any importance or are at 
present likely to, with the exception that Mr. Fred. P. Denison, 
who has been eleven years with the Albany branch of the 
Cluett house, severs his connection with them and will in the 


future pay his sole attention to his professional duties. 
HALL. 


The A. B. Chase Company’s Banquet. 
E reproduce parts of a lengthy article from the 
Norwalk (Ohio) Chronicle on the banquet given by the 


A. B. Chase Company to its employees : 

New Year's evening will be remembered for many a cay by those who par- 
ticipated in the charming banquet given by the officers of the A. B. Chase 
Company to its stockholders and employes. 

The invitations were only sent to the actual and employes of 
the company, with the single exception that the press of the city were hon- 
ored with invitations to participate in the feast. 

The banquet was given in the and h home of Mr. and 
Mrs. L. L. Doud, on West Main street, and no residence in the city can better 
of this ch 
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the listener’ an opportunity to hear the tone qualities | “Phe whole affair was gotten up under the supervision and management of 





Calvin Whitney, president; Hon, C, P. Wickham, vice-president; L. L. 
Doud, secretary and treasurer, and H. R. Moore, superintendent of the 
A. B. Chase Company, ably assisted by their wives. 

At an early hour on Saturday evening the guests began to arrive, and by 
seven o'clock the parlors were overflowing with a joyous, social and happy 
company. 

The A. B. Chase Company's band of twenty or more pieces was present 
and di: d their strains during the entire evening. 

At the proper time President Calvin Whitney called the company to order, 
and after a brief, genial, humorous, and well timed address, proposed the 
following sentiment: “* The Republic of Labor and the True Aristoeracy:” 
He called upon the Hon, C. P, Wickham to respond. Judge Wickham ad- 
dressed the assemblage patriotically, sensibly and eloquently, at some length, 
making many happy, edifying and brilliant all to the indep 
and nobility of labor, also to the secret of true happiness which it alone pos- 
sesses, His address was received with favor and satisfaction by all. 


After this the banquet took place, and judging from the ac- 
count the neighborhood of Norwich, Ohio, is not only produc- 
tive of good pianos and organs, but also healthy stomachs, 














J. E. Stone. 


E. STONE, the father of C. S. Stone. the piano- 

s case maker at Erving, Mass., died on the 8th inst We 
reproduce the obituary notice from the Boston Journal - 

Mr. Jonathan E. Stone, of the firm of J. E. Stone & Sons, 
piano-case manufacturers, of Erving, Mass., died of paralysis 
the 8th inst. Mr. Stone was born in Dana, Mass. Whena 
young man he engaged in the mercantile business in North Dana, 
where he remained until 1849, when he went to Erving, and in 
company with ex-Gov. Wm. B. Washburn purchased a large 
tract of timber land, with a valuable water paties Soon after- 
ward he erected the present mills and began “ manufacture 
piano legs. In 1857 Mr. Washburn sold his interest to Mr. 
Stone, who continued to carry on the business alone until 1871, 
when his two sons were admitted as partners. About this time 
they began to make piano cases, and have built up a large busi- 
ness in that line. Mr. Stone retired from the management of the 
business eight or ten years ago, and has since devoted his time 
to the care of his farm and other real estate. He was a man of 
matked business ability, and contributed in no small degree to 
the material prosperity of the town. He never sought and, with 
the exception of that of Selectman, never held public office. His 
first wife was Mary A. Gleason, of Dana, who died several years 
ago. leaving three children, Walter E., merchant at North Wil- 
braham, Charles S., who manages the business at Erving, and 
Mary L., of Newton Highlands. He also leaves two sons by a 
later marriage. 


Nashville Dealers Rebuked. 

HE Nashville branch house of Messrs. D. H. 

Baldwin & Co. has just issued the following manifesto, 

which is a stinging rebuke to some of the dealers in that town. 

Without judging its application in this instance, we may be permit- 

ted to add that some of the episodes described in this manifesto are 

not limited to acts of Nashville dealers, but to some dealers in 
other cities also : 

Certain unscrupulous parties of this city, in their weak and unbusinesslike 
attempt to injure us, are circulating the report that we have come here only 
temporarily and that we are liable to leave the town at anytime. We brand 
all statements of this nature, whether coming from our would-be competitors 
or other sources, as lies and intensely malicious. We wish to say to the pub- 
lic of Nashville and vicinity that we have come to stay, and stay we will not- 
withstanding all false reports to the contrary. We are not a new house, our 
business having been established years before that of any of the present deal- 
ers in Nashville ; yes, a dozen years before some of them had the faintest idea 
of ever being in the business ; yet we are only a temporary affair, bound to go 
under in a few months! If we had to depend on the charity of such parties 
it might be so, but as we have our own staff to lean upon we hope by 
showing a spirit of enterprise and conducting our business on a broad and 
liberal basis, with honest principles underlying all our efforts, to soon gain the 
full confidence of the Nashville public, which in a great measure we have 
been successful in doing during our short stay. We have come to offer to the 
citizens of Nashville and vicinity the same advantages in prices and terms 
that can be obtained in St. Louis, Cinci i, Indi lis, Loui and 
other large cities. The day has gone by when the people will be gulled into 
paying first-class prices for third and fourth grade pianos, which has been 
done in Nashville. ° 

We do not keep two or three pianos of standard makes in stock merely 
as a convenience to sell pianos of a cheaper ch that are 
“ just as good,’’ and should the customer insist on the better grade there is 
such a fictitiously high price made on it as to place it out of the question, but 
we carry a full line of the’ very best as well as medium and cheap piands in 
our large stock, Every instrument is represented and warranted just for 
what it is, thus iding the afterclaps and dissatisfaction that 
are the natural q of ions. Our line of pianos and 
organs embraces the oldest and most standard makes, some of which we 
have handled since the existence of our house with the greatest success. A 
few more words about the little and despicable means resorted to by certain 
agents to harass and annoy us in the Pp of our b It.seems 
queer that parties making p to bility and a high sense of 
business honor should tolerate in their employ men who make it a business 
to stand around in the vicinity of competitive houses in order to spot cus- 
tomers as they leave the store and then hound them uatil the poor victim 
rids himself or herself of the plague by purchasing a piano or organ as the 
case may be. (Usually from some other dealer than the one represented by 
this high-toned (?) and gentlemanly (?) agent.) He does not stop here, but in 
one or two instances endeavored to break up bona-fide sales, made ie good 
faith, by the grossest Pp ions and false stat pting to 
undermine the confidence so kindly placed in us. In one case, where we sold 
one of the well-known J, & C. Fischer’ pianos, he was very persistent in his 
illegitimate efforts to break up the sale by telling the purchaser it had cellu- 
This statemeat is nothing more than a willful lie, and we will 
donate $1,000 to any charitable institution in the city if the party who made 
the above ey or any other person, will find a piano of J. & C, Fisch- 
er’s make with celluloid keys, sold by our house. We regret to see gentle- 
men in the trade and the business itself brought into disrepute by such char- 
acters and the means resorted to by them to attain their ends. We invite 
and are ever ready to meet legitimate and honorable competition, and when 
we know that we will encounter such are always ready for the fray. 

D. H. Bautowin & Co., 
218 Church-st., Nashville, Tenn. 
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—Mr. Dressler, who for the past nine years has been with the 
firm of A. Weber asa_retail salesman, is no longer with the house. 
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— UNEXCELLED in— 


Beauty of Tone, 


IVERS sPON Elegance of Finish, 
PIANOS Thoroughness of Construction. 


WAREROOMS: | FACTORIES: 
181 & 182 Tremont Street, Boston.| Albany & Main Sts., Cambridgeport 
OR SILENT PRAC- 


THE TECHNIPHONE, “rice piano. 


A® instrument with a pianoforte key-board and a genuine piano touch, designed to take the place of the 
pi 





_ pianoforte as an improvement upon it in learning the mechanism or technique of piano-playing, on 
which all actual practice of finger exerc ses, scales, arpeggios, chords, velocity, time, accentuation, and ai! 
training of fingers and joints to delicacy or strength of touch, to suppleness, flexibility and precision, can be 
done, including the practice of pieces. It accelerates progress, saves money, saves nerves and saves the 
action and tone of the piano. It saves the player from that weariness and satiety which the constant hearing 
of tones and frequent repetiti of passages is sure to beget. For the easy, certain, almost automatic 
acquiring of a perfect legato, and all grades of staccato, it is as superior to the piano as the foot-rule is 
superior to the eye in taking exact measurements. 


THE TECHNIPHONE Co., 


CHICAGO: LYON & HEALY. 7 West Fourteenth Street, New York. 








Promptitude, Fair Dealing, 


Proprietor, 


PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT 


Beenie 





AWARDS FOR PUBLICATIONS, PRINTING AND ART. 





— DO NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE— 


New Burdett Organ List. 


BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. 


3 E N 7 pP ‘ AN O os (PAR EXCELLENCE). 


R.+M.+BENT:+&+CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED — 


Three Unison, Full Agraffe, Square and Upright Pianos, 


UNEQUALED IN TONE, TOUCH AND DURABILITY. PRICES MODERATE. 
New Catalogue. Address R, M. BENT & CO., 453 West 36th Street. NEW YORK. 


JOLITS BADRR & (0) |ASS2ssuanr Lire LisoRance, 


4 PIANOS te MODERN FEATURES. 


Contain the most important improvements introduced 
in recent years, and are up to the 


HIGHEST STANDARD.°* EXCELLENCE. | 


THE BAUER PIANOS 


Being manufactured in Chicago, buyers are enabled 
to obtain them of first hands, and thus secure a 
STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENT ata 


EQUITABLE 
moderate price. I 


RESERVE FUND 
L} 
hi SD ~ 
JULIUS BAUER & CoO., 171 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


e Association, 


&@™ Liberal Terms offered Active Avents. 


The Celebrated 








SMALL PAYMENTS, combined 
with RIGID ECONOMY, 


AS OFFERED BY THE 


a) 








Paris Exposition, 1878—Diploma of Honor. | 

Sypwey InTeRNATIONAL ExuisiTion — 1879- 
1880—First and Specia] Degree of Merit ; 
also Second Degree of Merit. 

Me.eovrns International ExuisiTion. 
1880-1881 — Four First Orders of Merit. 
two Silver and two Bronze Medals. 

Atianta Internationa, Cotton Exposi- 
T1on, 1881—Highest Award. 








ApeLaipe Exuisition, 188: — Two Special 
First and two First Degrees of Merit, two 
Gold and two Silver Medals, 

Cincinnat: Iwpustria Exposition, 1881- 
1882— Highest Award. 

New Zgacanp INTERNATIONAL EXHiBITION, 
1882a—One Gold and three Silver Medals, 
Highest Awards, 

Caccurra Exutsrrion, 1883—Silver Medal. 








FINE CATALOGUE WORE A SPECIALTY. 





IRCULARS, Pamphlets, Catalogues, Books, Newspapers, and all kinds of work printed 
at moderate rates for good work, Photo-engraved plates, ready for letterpress printing 


by the best process, furnished in facsimile or 


reduced size, from an ordinary proof-shee* 


pen-sketch or photograph. Send for Estimate. 





Nos. 126 & 128 DUANE 


STREET, NEW YORK. 


After Forty years’ 
experience in the 
aration of more 
han One Hundred 
Thousand erate for patents in 
the Uni tes and reign coun- 
tries, the publishers of the Scientific 
f rican continue to — as nage 
‘or patents, caveats, trade-marks, copy- 
hts, etc., forthe United States, and 
to obtain patents in Can England, France, 
'. all other countries. eir experi- 

ence is unequaled and their facilities are unsur- 


Drawings and specifications prepared and filed 
in the Patent Office on short notice. Terms very 
reasonable. No charge for examination of models 

or drawings. Advice by mail free - 
Patents obtained through Munn £Co.are noticed 
RICAN, which has 


inthe FICA * 
the largest is the most influential 
newspaper of its kind published in the world. 
The advantages of such s notice every patentee 
“This | 4 splendidly illustrated 
is large an en ustrated newspaper 
is published WEEKLY at $3.00 year. and is 
admitted to be the best paper devoted to scienee. 
mechanics, inventions, engineering works and 
other departments of industrial progress, pub- 
lished in any country. It contains the names of 
all ntees and title of every invention patented 
each week. it four months for one dollar. 
Sold by all newsdealers. : 
f you have an invention to patent write to 
Munn & Co., publishers of Scientific American, 
961 Broadway, 
Handbook a 


Kew V, 
JNEW ORK 


ew Xorg. 


bout patents mailed free. 


N EU ENS 


_are surpassed by None made either side 
of the Atlantic and are recommended by 


+ Liszt Rubinstein, Scharwenka 


Apply for Price-Lists and Illustrations, 
L. NEUFELD, 12-18, Kronenst. Berlin. 


STUTTGAR CONSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC. 


PPANO—Method, Lesert and Starx. Lessexs in 
German, English and French. 
COMPOSILTION—Method, Fatsst, Gorrscntus: 
Class Lessons in German and Englisit. 
VIOLIN—Method, Sincer and Szrrriz 
German, English and French. 
Organ,all lastruments, Singing, Italian language, &c. 
Terms commence April 15, October r5. 
TERMS: $66 to $86 per annum. 





Lessons in 





STUTTGART, GERMANY. 








RUD. IBACH SOHN, 


BARMEN, Neuerweg 40, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Grand « Upright Pianos 


TO THE IMPERIAL COURT OF GERMANY. 


f true artists, 





ESE beautiful instruments are designed and executed by 


They combine with a tasteful, elegant ex- 


terior and thorough solidity of construction a great and noble 
tone, that is at. once powerfull and delicate, sonorous and 
sympathetic. -They must be heard and seen, to be 
fully appreciated. Testimonials from great authorities. 


| 


Prizes at many Exhibitions. 


SPECIALTIES: 


Preferred and praised by the artists for 


—® COLOGNE, Unter CGoldschmied 38. «— 


TONE AND TOUCH. 
Artistic Cases in any Style to order, with 
striet correctness guaranteed. 
Pianos Varnished for the United States. 


AALAL 


EXTERIOR OF PARLOR GEAND. 


GRAND CONCERT UPRIGHT, GERMAN RENAISSANCE, 
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The Trade. 
—C. E, Alden, piano dealer, Washington-st., Boston, is 
selling out. 
—McClure Brothers, Rutland, Vt., piano and organ dealers, 
have failed. 
— Behr Brothers will soon add two more to their list of valu- 
able patents. 


—Mr, Altpeter represents the George Steck & Co. piano in 
Rochester, N. Y. 

—Willy Steinert will have charge of the Cincinnati house of 
M. Steinert & Sons. 

—J. D. Hobbie, Lynchburg, Va., has admitted C, T. Jen- 
nings and D. B. Horner, and the firm is now known as J. D. 
Hobbie & Co. 

—The Whitney Organ Company, of Detroit, Mich., 
changed its corporation title and will in the future be known as 
the Farrand & Votey Organ Company. 

—The Gabler piano will be represented in Cincinnati by M. 
Steinert & Sons at their new warerooms. The first shipment of 
thirty-six Gabler pianos is on its way to Cincinnati now. 

—C, T. Sisson and R. S. Howard will soon start on a joint 
business trip through New York and Pennsylvania, the first in 
the interests of the Farrand & Votey organs and the second in 
the interests of the Hallett & Davis pianos. 

—Haines Brothers continue todo an extraordinary large whole- 
In fact, there has been no interruption since the early 
We con- 


has 


sale trade. 
fallin the continued demand of the Haines upright. 
gratulate the firm on this auspicious condition of affairs and hope 
it will continue. 

—Mr. Theo. Pfafflin, in an interview with a reporter of the 
Indianapolis /ourna/, in speaking of the trade of his firm during 
the past year said : 

We feel specially grateful to the public for their generous 
patronage the past year, due, we are satisfied. to an appreciation 
of our low prices, easy terms and superiority of instruments. 
Certainly the friends of Theo. Pfafflin & Co. can all join in wishing 
this enterprising firm renewed prosperity during the new year just 
entered upon, adds the Journa/. 

—We have been notified that the copartnership formerly exist- 
ing between C, C, Mellor, H. H. Hoene and J. R. Henricks, 
known as the firm of Mellor, Hoene & Henricks, Pittsburgh, 
has been: dissolved, Mr. Henricks retiring and the new firm con- 
tinuing as Mellor & Hoene. A Pittsburgh paper in commenting 
upon the change states : 

Mr. John Henricks, for some years a member of the firm of 
Mellor, Hoene & Henricks, retired from that firm during the week, 
and will devote himseif to business interests that have for some 
time past engaged his attention. 





—Mr. Charles W. Pattison, who was for years connected with 


various piano houses in this city, Detroit and other large cities, 
died at his home in Kalamazoo last Tuesday. Charles was the 
only son of W. G. Pattison, and was forty-two years of age; 
most of his lifetime was devoted to the sale of musical instruments 
and musical merchandise. He was twice married. He leaves a | 
wife and two.sons. Charles W. Pattison was a good salesman 
and an active business man, and while in New York he was fora 
number of years employed with C, D. Pease and R. M. Bent. 

A little over a year ago it was found necessary to take him to 
the asylum, where it was hoped he might recover, but there were 
no signs of improvement in his case and he died last week at the 
institution, where all the care and attention that a father and his 
family could give were willingly bestowed upon him. 

—We have been favored with a copy of Mr. Rudolf Ibach 
Sohn’s new price-list, which is got up in a style worthy of so emi- 
nent a firm. Accompanying the list are photographs of Mr. 
Ibach’s factories at Barmen and Schwelm. We may add, in con- 
nection with the mention of this firm, that as soon as it was de- 
cided to preserve Liszt’s residence at Weimar in the condition in 
which he left it, as a memorial t> the great artist, Rudolf Ibach 
Sohn promptly dedicated to this Liszt Museum for ever one of 
their instruments, which had been sent there during the master’s 
life as a compliment to him, and had been used by him until 
shortly before his death. 

—The Grovesteen & Fuller Piano Company will probably 
continue in business. It seems that the object of the assign- 
ment was to displace George W. Carter, who claimed to have 
been a member of the firm. In that respect the assignment 
seems to have been a success, as Carter is no longer connected 
with the business, But how was this all done? 

—Mr. Nathaniel P. Cummings, a well-known contractor and 
builder, of Boston, died Monday, aged sixty-four. He was born in 
Hampton, N. H., but came to Boston about thirty years ago. 
Here he was interested in the Bourne Piano Company and was for- 
merly senior member of the firm of Cummings, Kenny & Co., 
lumber merchants, and Cummings & Carlisle, contractors. He 
leaves two daughters.— Boston Journal. 

—John Church is in Boston arranging the plans for the erec- 
tion of the new Everett Piano Company factory building which is 
to be built corner of Albany and Waltham streets. The building 
will be 50x100, five stories. 

ANTED.—A gentleman, active and energetic, of many 

years’ experience in the piano, organ and sheet-music 

trade, intimately acquainted with every detail of the business, fa- 
miliar with office work anda good correspondent, is open to an 
The road not objected to, but inside work pre- 


engagement. 
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ferred. Address ‘‘ Piano Man, 








East Fourteenth-st., New York. 


This Letter Speaks for Itself. 
Broox.yn, New York, January 10, 1887, 


Hon, Stewart L. Woodford, Vice-President City Savings Bank 
of Brooklyn, Fourth and. Flatbush Avenues, Brooklyn : 


EAR SIR—I am pleased to know that you and other 
gentlemen, residents of Brooklyn, have organized the City 
Savings Bank, on Fourth-ave., opposite the Long Island Rail- 
road Depot. Knowing the great benefit such. an. institution was 
to me in my early manhood, I inclose my check to the order of 
the bank, and ask you to send to each one of the workmen and 
boys in my Bradbury piano factory in this city a book with the 
proportionate amount credited to each, I wish to give them a 
chance to commence saving a little each week, and wish you to 
say to them that I will add 10 per cent. to the account of the man 
or boy who, at the end of the year, has succeeded in saving the 
largest amount in proportion to the amount of wages he receives, 
I do this as an incentive to them to save all they can, for a little 
bank account may help them as it did me years ago. At the age 
of twenty-one, when I had served out my apprenticeship, my 
master gave me a freedom suit. I had no money, but was just 
even with the world. I then and there determined that from each 
week's wages I would lay apart a certain amount to be deposited 
in a savings bank. 

Like most sums saved in this way it was at first a small one, 
amounting to only one dollar the first week. But it was a begin- 
ning, and that beginning was the commencement of whatever 
business success I have achieved. Had I waited, as some of my 
companions did, until I had a larger sum to deposit I should 
probably have spent it on useless things. Perhaps it will encour- 
age others to save and keep their earnings, if I tell you what this 
habit of economy did for me. When the late William B. Brad- 
bury, in whose piano factory I was then superintendent, found 
out something of my manner of living and how careful I had 
always been with my income, he called me one day into his pri- 
vate office and offered to sell to me his entire piano business, 
His offer astonished me, and I told him it was entirely out of the 
question as I had but a few thousands saved up and his large 
business was worth a sum that I could never pay. Mr. Bradbury 
replied : ‘* I know all the facts connected with your history, and 
if you will simply pay me what you have saved since you have 
been of age and will give me for the balance your notes bearing 
simple interest and without any indorsement, I will sell you my 
piano factory and piano business.” I believe that I owe his con- 
fidence, and therefore my success, to the habits of saving formed 
when a boy. I wish I could press this lesson upon all who work 
for me—never waste a penny ; the savings bank is certainly the 
workman's friend. Yours truly, 

FREEBORN G, aha ees 








AUCUSTUS BAUS & CO 


OFFER TO THE TRADE THEIR NEW AND ATTRACTIVE STYLES OF 


~O___gveho., _ 9-a 





5% Orchestral, Upright and Square Grand 23 





HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
‘SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCH, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISH, 


- AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 


Correspondence Solicited. 
——+ + 
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HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 

SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 

BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCR, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISE 


i" AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERI. 





PIANO FORTES. 


acer CATALOGUES AND PRICES MAILED ON APPLICATION. =a 


Warerooms, 58 West 23d St 








NEW YORK: 


| Factories, 251 East 33d and 406 and 408 East 30th St 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 





Fianoforte Actions, 


455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
—=-NEW YORK +— 





WHEELOCK PIANOS 





MANUFACTORY: 


763 to 785 East 149th Street, New York. 


25 EAST l4th STREET, 


WAREROOMS: 


NEW YORK. 


143 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





©. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


114 East 14th St., New York. 


| JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTUR! 


Pianotorte Strings and Desks 


DEALER IN MUSIC WIRE, 
402, 406 & 408 East 30th Street, New York. 





EMERSON PIANO COMPANY 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1849,) 


Manufacturers of SQUARE, UPRIGHT AND COTTAGE 


Piano-F'ortes. 


More than 40,000 Made and in Use. 
EVERY PIANO WARRANTED FOR SEVEN YEARS. 


ee 





~<o --—} Dinstratea ed. Catalogue Free. + 


Warerooms, 146 A A Tremont St, Boston. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Ete. 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO., siiat'SPutn ‘utara toms ole 


Factory and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co,,W. Y 
SOLE ACENTS FOR 





THE U. S. AND CANADAS, 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 











HAZELTON BROTHERS, 











IN EVERY RESPECT, # 





>= APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YORE. 








BRAMBACH & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, 


12 East 17th Street, 





Between ne Am NEW YORK. 


JAMES & HOLMSTRO 


One of the Oldest Piano Houses now in the Trade, 


THEIR 26 YEARS’ RECORD THE BEST GUARANTEE OF THE 
EXCELLENCE OF THEIR INSTRUMENTS. 


PIAN OS “© ieviom Prices.» “* 








233 & 235 E. Twenty-First St. 
NEw TORE. 





— WE 64 Fxted 


Grand Unrivht and Squares 











HALLET & DAVIS GO/5 PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS: 167 Tremont street, Boston; 44 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 1117 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 


State and Adams Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streeta, San Franiscco, Cal. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Straus: 
[a Heilbro  aamdinaaantn 
it Masters. 
811 Ninth Street, Washingten, D. C. 
FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 








UNION CENTRAL 


Life Insurance Co. 


HIGHEST ‘INTEREST | [RATE]! 
LOWEST DEATH RATE! 
LARGEST DIVIDENDS! 
ENDOWMENTS at LIFE RATES! 


Assets, over $3,000,000. 


ALFRED E. HATCH, 2 ‘Gamen 8t., Baltimore, 
Supt. Eastern Department. 


NEWBY & EVANS 


Upright Pianos 


PRICES MODERATE. 


Factory, 528 W. 43d Street, 


NEV ToRE. 





C. A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


Upright + Pianos. 


evrscn AND FACTORY: 
89 and 91 East Indiana Street, 





CETICAGO. 


JARDINE & Son 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 380 Bast 30th St., New York. 


LIST. OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 


2. | BROOKLYN—06 Broadway, E. D. 





RRHEBORN G. SHIH, 


— SOLE MANUFACTURER OF — 


Bradbury Piano-Fortes, 


MANUFACTORY CORNER WILLOUGHBY AND RAYMOND STREETS, BROOKLYN. 














— THE OLD RELIABLE — 


“BRADBURY” PIANO, 


Warerooms and Principal Office: 
No. 95 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 17th Street, NEW one 


BROOKLYN—338 Fulton Street. JERSEY CITY—43 

BROOKLYN—664 and 666 Fulton Street. WASHINGTON, D. C.—1103 ell Ave, 
PHILADELPHIA—1020 Arch Street. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS—484 Broadway. 

OASE FACTOBRY-LEOMINSTER, MASS, 


RROOKLYN—794 Broadway, B. D. 
CHICAGO—161 Wabash Ave, 
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roma MARTIN GUITARS mm nit 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 


w= NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <a 





enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such 2 


Mr. 


Madame Dg GON), 
| Mr. 


Mr, J. P. COUPA, 


WM. SCHUBERT, | 


FERRARE, Mr. CHAS. 


Mr. S. De La COVA, 


De JANON, 


| . H. WORRELL, 
ee N. W. GOULD, 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 


| Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
and many others, 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits ot the Martin Guitars, Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 


also in Europe. 


They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puft up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 








HRISTI 


UPRIGHT 


Comer EB 
PIAN 


sciter 
CHRISTIE & CO., 518 to 526 W. 48th St, 


MITH 


AMERICAN 


ORGANS 


— AND — 


PIANOS 
ARE THE BEST. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 












ta” Over 100,000 Made and Sold, 
Catalogues free on application. 
THE 


SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO,, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved+ Biano« Legs, 
LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Piauos, 


A large variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos. 





SBAO 


uGrand. Square and ACK 





Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exh. bition, 1876. 


And are admitted to be the most Celebrated 


§7™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 
Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 


tPIANOS.> 


In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 


~ CON 
. > PERFECTION of WORKMANSHIP. 





By Factory, y wh 


BEHR BROS. & CO. 


NEW PATENT 


Harmonic Upright 


AWARDED THE HIGHEST GOLD MEDAL AT THE 
NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION, 








TEXT OF JUDGES’ read “The QUALITY 
of TONE, which is REMARKABLY fine, by _ its 
eONER and Lay 9 IANCY “s SINGING qualities 
of the eotrement, e TOUCH even throughout, the 

STRUCTION, EXCELLENCE of DESIGN, and 





WAREROOMS, 15 EAST 14TH STREET. 


and 298 Eleventh Ave. 
Cor. 29th Street, New York. 





ESTABLISHED 1847. 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


READING, MASS. 


Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 
METAL AND WOOD 


Organ Pipes 
The very best made in every respect. 
A epecuayy made of _turnishing the Highest Class 
VOICE Daa both Flue and Reed, and 
TIC C DECORATION OF 
S 


Is also ey to ; fama the best guelty of Organ 
eys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c, 


KNABE 


Grand. Square and Uprieht 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty . 7 and upon their excellence alone 
have attaine 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them ~ us UALED in Tone, 
Touch, Wor ility. 























Every Piano Futty WARRANTED For Five Years. 


WM.KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
112 Fifth Avenue New York. 








Appress WESTFIELD, MASS. 


{ 204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


iC. KURTZ MA 
~PIANOFORTES, > 


108 and 110 Broadway, 


106, 


~— MANUFACTURER OF — 


N, Grand, Square and Upright 





Buffalo, N. Y. 





ESTABLISHED 17097. 


ERNST ROSENKRANZ, 


Fiano Manufacturer, 


DRESDEN, 


GERMANY. 





GRAND AND U 


At prices which will enable the 


Thousands oft these pe. in use in America. 


PRIGHT PIANOS 


Agent to make handsome profits. 





&@” AGENTS WANTED IN ALL THE LARCE CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 





W. HL BUSH & U0. 


Piano Manufacturers. 
FIRST-CLASS PIANOS at Very Low Prices. 


DEALERS’ OPPORTUNITY! 


wa CornmsPonDENce Souicirep. 


Office and Warerooms: 243-245 E. Chicago Ave. ; 


Factory: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 
CHICAGO, ILI. 





F. CONNOR, 


j/PILA NOS. 





‘Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 


NEW YORK. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Pianoin America. (2 Sena for Catalogue, 








N. B,—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated, 











PIANOFORTE 


MANUFACTORY 


— OF — 


GEBRUDER KNAKE, 


MUNSTER IN WESTFALIA, GERMANY. 





Factory one of the Oldest Established in Germany. 





‘= INSTRUMENTS FOR EXPORT A SPECIALTY. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


PACKARD ORGAN FORT WAYNE ; ORGAN C0, 


FORT WAYNE, IND 





~v#2IT HAS NO SUPERIOR! ~~ 


AND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS 
GRAND, SQU NOS. 
LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 
July, 1872,and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 
action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878 which has 


— ESTABLISHED 184. —— caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 














eo 


sasy cnann | GEO. STECK & CO, | ures: 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 
THE SMALLEST oxAXD GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANO MADR, 

PIANO MADE, Containing all improvements, com- 
bined with great strength and volumi- 
Remarkable for powerful sympathetic a nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 
tone, pliable action and absolute dura- and Smell engeronn 


— —— Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK, 


avower SAP WEGMAN GHENNTNG| hg THE “WILER” ORGAN 


oS. DD. PHASE p. Ma: Poe ’ oe Is the Best and Most Salable 
2 é , iano Manufacturers. jE = 2 Be Organ of the day. 
Patent German Silver ee ata aie . 


99 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW york, | UPRIGHT PIANOS A SPECIALTY.| § AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
praiiese t asa a | RESENTED, CATALOGUE, &c., FREE. 





























The best rail ever used in Piano Actions. No piano | ACENTS WANTED. 
complete without it; far superior to the old wood and | rad 


brass shell rail A’ most complete and elegant im- 
provement in pianos. ITHACA, IN. WY. 


STULTZ & BAUER, [eeu SOnOVER oF08 


° canst Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 

Upright and Square and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rail 
= and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 

Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme 





| San Francisco, and many others. 


a CD ' Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki, 
AM _if *@ | E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, of 


400 & 402 West Fourteenth Street, 


neaieey Gal Warerooms, 338 and 340 East 31st 8 31st Street, New York.| S | @ ant G7, $9, 41,40 2 48 Minth Avene, NEW YORK. 


CRANE & CHAPUIS, OPER PIANO. 


The Best Piano in the Market. 
PIANO FELT MANUFACTURERS. 
roum & SON, Manufacturers, 


THE 
MCPHAIL TAB FR tar” Special Terme and Prices te 212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK 


























FIRST-CLASS 


UPRIGHT GHORGH BOTHN HR, 


PIANOS, won Manufacturer of Pianoforte Actions, 


630 Washington Street, BOSTON. — NEW FACTORY, 135 and 137 CHRISTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 
Worcester, Mass. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, |T. F. KRAEMER & CO.,'* "sigrvanc’” 


MANUFACTURERS AND 


No. 858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 4 : IMPORTERS OF 
MANUFACTURERS OF { ee Sees — 3 “be 3 <<. ae? GRAND, SQUARE 


PIANO HARDWARE, | (44 ee 274 UPRIGHT 
Brackets, Pedal Guards, Pedal Feet, &o, a De BS Se </f =C*P IANO COVERS 
N'Malleable Iron Castings, Allkinds st Plano Bolts | BIN IS A fi \%, AND SCARFS 
Patented. constantly on hand. WEE NY ys fo ‘ Piano Stools, 
i , . Music Racks 
Artists’ Busts 


 STRAUCH BROS. |_SaeeEeA N= 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — Ss SS eas an Remy OD Selection 
= — = 3 to the Trade 


Grand, Square and Upright z — —_s a eee | Loren Prices, 


PIANOFORTE ACTI ONS ae = = < eae 
: ete —- > SSS [arr Piano-Stool 
= = es . : ~— = r —— "we a great 

+ Specially. 
FLAGS AND BANNERS FOR MUSICAL SOCIETIES. 


22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. P. 0. Box 2920. Next to Steinway Hall. §@¥™ Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


“Uiiwwvntin yuo SQuares’ Opright Pianofortes 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449, 451, 453. 455 aud 457 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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STEINWAY 


Grand, Square and Upright ORGANS. 


These Organs have received Highest Awards at all Great World’s 


Exhibitions for nineteen years. 
“Matchless, unrivaled.’”—Franz Liszt. 
« “ Musicians generally regard them as unequaled.”—Tueo, THomas, 


Send for latest Catalogue, 46 pp., 4to, containing 100 styles, from 
$22.00 to $900.00. 





















Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 


their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the PIANOS. 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 






The Improved Method of Stringing, introduced and perfected by 
M & H = ded b jud i 
NEW YORE WAREROONS, STEINW. AY HALL, radical chnaee te Pomataie odiviadna sce ons som: 


Nos. 10%, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street refinement and musical purity of tone. 
F : These Pianos do not require one-quarter as much tuning as Pianos 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL. ee. Det eaae hy wet. 
Ne. 15 Lewer Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. f 
EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, OR G A N & I yay N @) eof@) 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG QERMANY. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 154 Tremont St., Boston; 46 E.,1 4th’St. (Union Sq.), New York; 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 













































QNLY THE BEST MATERIALS USED, 2. NONE BUT THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 


 C.C. BRIGGS & CO. 


Upright and Grand Pianos. 


NO. 5 APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


ALFRED 





































































FELT AND SOUNDING-BOARD WORKS: 
DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 


DOLGEVILLE, OTTER LAKE, PORT 
LEYDEN, LEIPZIG, N. Y. 


MATERIALS, 


122 RAST meena aonssas NEW YORE. 


‘BEHNING ™. Bacon Pianos. x 
FRANCIS BACON’S PIANO FACTORY, 


— Upright and Grand Fiance Nos. 19 and 21 West 22d Street, near Fifth Ave., New York. 


JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


— SUCCESSORS TO— 


4 Chase Piano Co. + 
Faetery: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. > 
BEHEHAHNING & SON. RICHMOND, | INDIANA. 


LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 198 Duane Street, Cor, Church, New York, 























3 WEST 14th ST. 
Y NEW YORK, 
































